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EDITORIAL 

A  Lesson  from  the  TV  Scandals 

TV  has  no  monopoly  on  cheaters.  Cheaters  are  found  in  all 
walks  of  life,  in  all  endeavors,  all  groups.  The  ranks  of  outdoorsmen 
are  no  exception. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  much-respected  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
editor  Ben  Hibbs  makes  a  very  pointed  case  of  the  recent  TV 
scandals,  saying,  in  essence,  that  we  should  put  this  whole  mess 
into  its  proper  prospective.  Mr.  Hibbs'  observation  is  that  the 
TV  disgrace  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  national  letdown  in  ethics  and 
personal  discipline.  To  prevent  these  cancerous  outcrops  from 
occurring,  Mr.  Hibbs  very  correctly  suggests  that  all  groups  police 
their  own  ranks.  And,  wc  might  add  that  individuals  as  a  whole 
take  a  hard  look  at  their  own  personal  ethics. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  point  of  this  editorial :  Just  how 
faultless  and  pure  are  we  hunters  and  fishermen  and  outdoorsmen 
generally?    Is  the  conduct  of  outdoorsmen  above  reproach? 

If  one  disbelieves  that  outdoorsmen  need  to  police  their  own 
ranks,  let  him  not  voice  his  opinion  too  strongly,  for  the  evidence  in 
law  violations  and  in  a  ravaged,  disheveled,  littered,  beauty-torn 
America  is  strong  against  him. 

What  about  the  wholesale  arrests  this  past  season  on  the  violation 
of  waterfowl  regulations?  What  about  the  thousands  of  hunters 
and  fishermen  who  balk  at  buying  licenses  and  yet  deliberately 
go  out  and  hunt  and  fish  without  the  proper  license?  Are  they  more 
exempt  from  criticism  than  the  TV  cheaters?  What  about  the  guy 
who  takes  a  little  more  of  his  share  of  game  or  fish  or  just  stretches 
the  law  to  press  his  own  advantage?  What  about  the  illegal  duck 
trapper  who  robs  legitimate  hunters  of  their  rightful  bag  and  goes 
about  peddling  his  stolen  ducks — and  the  seemingly  straight  citizen 
who  thinks  nothing  of  buying  a  pair  of  illegal  ducks? 

No.  Cheaters  are  not  limited  to  certain  groups.  They  are  found 
in  the  general  rank  and  file,  and  only  the  general  rank  and  file 
can  clean  them  out. 

When  a  game  warden  catches  a  man  with  more  trout  on  his 
stringer  than  the  law  allows  and  proceeds  to  give  him  a  summons, 
and  the  culprit  argues,  "Oh,  I'm  just  carrying  these  extras  for  my 
brother  up  the  stream,"  is  this  not  trying  to  compromise  with  the 
truth? 

If  one  needs  further  proof  positive  that  there  has  been  a  moral 
letdown  in  our  country,  let  him  drive  out  into  the  suburbs  of  any 
metropolitan  area  and  seek  the  solace  of  byroads,  secluded  waysides 
and  river  sides.  The  messiness  of  the  natural  landscape,  the  result 
of  a  "don't  give  a  hoot"  attitude  will  be  everywhere  in  evidence. 

How  much  have  people  generally  let  down  their  personal  disci- 
pline here?  A  case  in  point  can  be  cited.  It  comes  from  J.  N. 
Jefferson,  forest  engineer,  George  Washington  National  Forest. 
To  quote  him:  "During  the  early  days,  a  squirrel  could  hop  from 
tree  to  tree  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Today  he  can  take  the  same 
trip,  from  beer  can  to  beer  can." 

And  speaking  of  another  specific  observation,  the  one  reported 
by  supervising  warden  Clemmer  Miller  is  appalling.  Clemmer 
made  a  check  one  day  to  see  how  far  he  could  drive  over  the  princi- 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Against  Salt  Water  Fishing  License 

I  NOTICE  that  you  advocate  a  salt  water 
fishing  license.  I've  noticed  no  practical  fishing 
improvement  from  the  management  of  large 
streams  and  can  envision  not  even  that  much 
success  in  the  ocean  and  its  associated  waters. 
Our  Pennsylvania  trout  streams  have  been 
"improved"  only  by  making  them  "fishing 
only" — no  killing.  Sensible  salt  water  regu- 
lations would  do  the  same.  I've  seen  1,500 
30-40  pound  channel  bass  netted  at  one  time. 
No  market.  Fertilizer.  Same  for  shad  and 
striped  bass  in  upper  Chesapeake.  Every  one 
of  those  fish  I've  caught  has  cost  at  least  $10.00. 
Take  the  tax  for  the  gasoline  burned  on  the 
water  and  you'll  have  lots  of  money  to  study 
life  histories  which  I  agree  is  important. 

Edgar  S.  King,  M.D. 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 

Price  Prophets 

IN  my  estimation,  your  publication  is  worth 
many  more  times  the  subscription  cost. 

Henry  S.  Rudolph, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia 

IF  the  cost  (of  Virginia  Wildlife)  was  doubled 

it  would  still  be  a  bargain! 

Lacy  G.  Yeags 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Increased  costs  of  magazine  pro- 
duction have  forced  the  Commission  to  approve  an 
increase  in  the  subscription  rate  for  Virginia 
Wildlife  to  S7--5  per  year.  This  change  will 
go  into  effect  on  July  1.  So  we  hope  you're  serious! 

Cover  Change  Noted 

THOUGHT  your  January  i960  magazine  cover 

looked  "mighty  pretty." 

//  'allace  Hughes 
Art  Director,  Florida  Wildlife 
Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Word  from  the  Southwest 

I  WOULD  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  staff  of  Virginia  Wildlife  for  such  a 
beautiful  and  most  informative  magazine  of  our 
wonderful  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  This  is 
indeed  the  most  ideal  magazine  of  its  type  I 
have  seen.  Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  service. 
Garland  E.  Carr 
Wytheville,  Virginia 

He's  from  Missouri  .  .  . 

I  FIND  Virginia  Wildlife  an  excellent  maga- 
zine which  affords  me  a  treat  in  reading  pleasure 
each  month.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  effort 
expended  by  all  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  this  magazine. 

Thomas  L.  Woolfolk 
Manchester,  Missouri 
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A  BROOK 
THAT 
FAILED 

By  Frederick  Brown  Harris 
Chaplain,  U.  S.  Senate 
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"And  it  came  to  pass  after  a  while  the  brook  dried  up." 

First  Kings  17:7 


PARCHED   and   thirsty   lips   make  all   humanity    kin. 
There   is  a   modern   song   which   to   the  ears   of  the 
mid-twentieth  century  epitomizes  the  age-long',  plain- 
tive plea  for  cool,  clear  water: 
"All  day  I  face  the  barren  waste 
Without  the  taste  of  water — cool  water. 
Old  Dan  and  I,  with  throats  burnt  dry 
And  souls  that  cry  for  water — cool,  clear  water. 
The  shadows  sway  and  seem  to  say 
Tonight  we  pray  for  water — cool  water, 
And  way  up  there  He'll  hear  our  prayer 
And  show  us  where  there's  water — cool,  clear  water." 

There  is  a  Bibical  story  of  a  stream  that  failed,  the  ancient 
record  of  water  shortage  which  has  gripped  the  imagination 
of  the  long  centuries.  It  tells  of  a  prophet  who  prayed 
for  water.  In  the  famine  which  was  scourging  the  land, 
Elijah  had  been  safe  by  the  side  of  a  babbling  brook — 
his  needs  of  drink  and  food  supplied  by  water  and  wings, 
the  pinions  of  ravens.  The  scene  is  adorned  with  all  the 
brilliant  colors  of  an  old  fashioned  Sunday  School  card. 
And  just  as  those  gaily  illumined  tokens  of  juvenile  at- 
tendance carried  always  a  "Golden  Text"  beneath  the 
scriptural  portrayal,  so  here  is  the  sentence  which  tells 
the  ominous  conclusion  of  a  fascinating  tale  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  Brook — "And  it  came  to  pass  after  a  while  the  brook 
dried  up." 

The  little  stream  which  was  a  lifeline  for  the  prophet 
was  one  of  the  few  left  in  the  drought-plagued  land.  There 
was  much  suffering  among  the  people  because  for  so  long 
the  rain  had  failed  to  fall  on  fields  and  forests.  When 
in  his  panic  Elijah  discovered  the  brook  he  seemed  bent 
on  just  saving  himself.  His  was  a  solitary  escape.  At 
first,  apparently  the  plight  of  others  did  not  disturb  his 
own  peace  of  mind.  He  is  pictured  as  comfortably  stretched 
out  on  the  green  grass  by  the  water's  edge.  Surely  in 
a  dry  thirsty  land  the  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant 
places!  Perhaps  as  the  rainless  days  passed  he  noticed 
that  the  volume  of  the  stream  was  diminishing.  But,  still. 
there  was  plenty  to  allay  his  thirst.  But  one  fateful  morning 
the  prophet  was  aghast  to  find  that  his  oasis  of  refreshment 
had  vanished  like  a  mirage  of  the  desert.  Where  sparkling 
water  had  made  the  murmuring  music  of  salvation  there 
was  but  cracked  and  dried  earth.  With  a  wild  fear  clutch- 
ing at  his  heart,  Elijah  found  himself  at  wits'  end  For 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  brook  dried  up. 

What  was  he  to  do?  Seek  another  crystal  spring  some- 
where up  in  the  solitudes,  and  save  himself?  Divine 
guidance,  so  he  thought,  had  led  him  to  the  hidden  place 
of  his  selfish  safety.  But  there  he  had  time  to  meditate. 
Let  us  believe  that  even  before  his  brook  failed  his  con- 
science had  begun  to  trouble  him.  How  often  the  Love 
that  followest  us  all  the  way  brings  its  lessons  in  pain  and 
loss!  Elijah's  heart  began  to  go  out  to  those  who  were 
suffering  the  pangs  from  which  he  fled  alone.  The  brook 
that  failed  sent  him  forth  to  join  himself  with  others  in 


need,  and  with  them  face  the  water  and  food  situation  in 
cooperation  and  partnership.  He  had  come  to  sense  that 
the  authentic  call  of  God  is  never  to  hide  his  servants  away 
in  selfish  comfort,  oblivious  to  the  afflictions  which  have 
smitten  others.  There  crept  into  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
a  new  feeling  of  oneness  with  all  who  were  cowering  under 
the  pitiless  pall  of  the  rainless  skies.  With  a  compulsion, 
before  conspicuous  for  its  absence,  he  crossed  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  country  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  those  who,  to  him,  were  heathen — a  woman 
and  her  son.  They,  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  want 
and  woe,  were  barely  able  to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls 
together.  The  woman,  too,  was  at  what  the  Psalmist 
called  the  place  of  desperate  extremity — wit's  end.  Her 
cupboard  was  bare.  But  no  miser,  coward  soul  was  hers. 
With  the  stranger  who  came  to  her  door  she  shared  her 
last  crust — then  a  miracle  happened.  How  the  partner- 
ship of  need  solved  the  dreadful  problem  is  not  part  of 
the  story  now.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  did.  And  while  the 
selfish  brook  had  failed,  the  shared  barrel  did  not. 

This  lovely  old  etching  is  telling  us  that  only  together 
can  humanity  win.  A  dear  preacher  friend  of  mine  whose 
once  eloquent  lips  are  stilled  now,  in  dwelling  upon  this 
story,  did  not  go  into  a  long  explanation  of  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  by  pooling  their  efforts  the  trio  found  salvation. 
But,  commenting  about  the  dried-up  brook  and  the  never 
empty  widow's  cruse,  he  said  simply:  "Faith  in  God  is  not 
a  condition  to  be  hidden  in  some  sacred  canyon,  as  a 
personal  security  policy.  It  is  rather  an  endowment  to 
carry  into  the  midst  of  life,  with  which  to  sustain  desperate 
need.  When  woe  was  running  down  every  road,  Elijah 
joined  himself  to  others  who  were  in  trouble.  Here  is  a 
prophet  who,  because  a  brook  failed,  found  himself.  The 
un-wasting  meal,  shared  with  others,  is  of  far  richer  signif- 
icance than  the  hidden  brook  alone." 

But  what  does  this  water  shortage  in  Israel  so  long  ago 
have  to  do  with  water  in  America  in  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1960?  Answer:  very  much.  Even  with  all  of  the  ministry 
of  rain  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  brooks  of  our  water 
supply  are  drying  up  across  this  favored  land.  It  is  not 
that  the  vagabond  clouds,  with  their  precious  cargo  of 
refreshing  moisture,  like  white-sailed  barques  have  failed 
to  float  across  the  sea  of  azure  blue.  They  have  delivered 
their  priceless  elixir,  though  unequally,  to  the  land. 

Now  when  the  distilled  water  is  drawn  from  the  sea 
it  is  but  being  taken  on  a  journey — for  some  time,  some- 
where, it  turns  again  home.  The  wise  observation  of 
Holy  Writ  is:  "All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  unto  the 
place  where  the  rivers  come."  There  would  be  no  rain 
were  it  not  for  the  sea  and  the  winds.  Every  raindrop  is 
the  child  of  the  sea,  drawn  from  that  mighty  and  unfailing 
reservoir  of  the  great  deep.  The  grasses  know  nothing 
of  the  sea  save  as  they  discover  the  ocean  and  the  rainfall: 
but  without  the  sea  it  would  never  come.  The  rain  is 
the  sea  come  to  the  plants,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  tides 
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but  in  such  little  ways  as  even  a  grass  blade  or  a  flower's 
petal  can  harbor  it  and  grow  thereby. 

The  lake  from  which  we  channel  the  water  to  drink  is 
fed  by  rains  which  visit  continental  spaces.  But  the  re- 
freshing boon  without  which  we  die  reaches  us  in  the  cup  of 
cool,  clear  water  we  lift  to  our  thirsty  lips.  As  one  who 
stood  refreshed  by  showers  of  blessing  gratefully  bore  wit- 
ness, "the  harvests  of  life  are  sure  when  we  win  from  cosmic 
(ides  their  drops  of  rain." 

When  we.  whose  mortal  bodies  are  three-fourths  water, 
take  into  our  hands  a  loaf  of  bread  Maltbie  Babcock  reminds 
us  of  what  is  back  of  the  snowy  flour — 

•'Back  of  the  flour  is  the  mill. 

(Perhaps  a  mill  run  by  water) 

And  back  of  the  mill  is  the  wheat, 

And  the  shower — yes,  the  shower — 

And  the  sun,  and  the  Father's  will."' 
But  even  in  our  America  there  has  continued,  year  after 
year,  sounds  of  abundance  of  rain — that  is,  taking  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  brooks  of 
our  water  supply  are  drying  up.  One  solemn  reason  is 
that  like  all  the  other  riches  of  this  continent,  so  prodigally 
endowed,  man  has  been  wasting  his  substance  in  riotous 
living.  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  gives  a  vivid  bird's 
eye  view  of  this  wasted  substance  in  one  sweeping  para- 
graph: "The  gutted  forests  of  the  Lake  States,  a  dozen 
silty  dust  bowls,  half  a  thousand  polluted  rivers,  the 
vanished  passenger  pigeon,  and  the  slaughtered  bison  of 
the  plains,  migratory  fish  runs  choked  off  from  their 
spawning  grounds  by  chemical  wastes  and  unscreened 
irrigation  ditches,  all  bear  tragic  witness  to  our  failure 
in  stewardship."  In  these  latter  years  America  has  been 
sobered  and  alerted  by  the  warnings  sounded  by  men 
who  see,  about  the  bird  life,  the  animal  life,  the  river  life, 
and  the  life  of  the  land  itself,  denuded  and  eroded,  as 
riches  piled  up  for  thousands  of  years  run  off  to  the  sea. 
And  now  the  Nation  is  compelled  to  face  the  dire 
implications  of  a  growing  water  shortage.  From  various 
parts  of  our  vast  domain  is  being  lifted  the  agonizing  cry — 
Water,  water,  cool,  clear  water!  For  now  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  national  brook  is  running  dry.  Of  course 
we  know  that  there  are  no  brooks  or  rivers  in  the  Sahara 
and  other  deserts.  They  are  dry  and  thirsty  lands  where 
no  water  is.  But  who  would  expect  any  concern  regarding 
the  liiniiless  water  supply  of  a  land  that  has  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Columbia,  and  a  thousand 
refreshing  streams  which  make  of  our  continental  expanse, 
except  for  a  few  spots  not  initialed  a  watered  garden? 
B)  tapping  waiting  water  many  miles  from  arid  land,  the 
parched  places  blossom  as  the  rose  as  man  commands  the 
magic  liquid  to  come  hither.  And  if  other  sources  fail, 
man  has  already  taken  the  first  steps,  startling  in  their 
results,   lo  Wring  out  the  salt  from  the  boundless  deep  and 

separating  it  also  from  other  ingredients  make  it  pure  and 
fresh,    to   quench    thirst    and   quicken    the    parched    land 
But.  listen  America!     With  all  our  vast  water  supply 
tin-  situation  is  not  as  rosy  as  n  superficial  appraisal  might 

suggest.  The  fact  is  that  in  1957  more  than  1.0(10  com- 
munities endured  water  shortage  to  some  degree.  In 
some  cases  there  was  not  enough  water  for  lawns,  and 


X 


This  area,  once  covered  by  a   magnificent  stand  of  limber,  burned  repeatedly  c 
waste" — symbolized  by  the  half  buried  skull — and  subje 

to    soak    up   rain    and   c< 

in  some  towns  not  enough  to  drink.  Reports  are  disturbing 
with  regard  to  the  underground  reservoirs  of  water.  The 
levels  are  going  deeper  and  deeper.  In  a  number  of  states 
wells  have  to  go  down  from  100  to  500  feet  deeper  than 
they  did  some  years  ago.  Need  of  water  is  a  powerful 
and  dominating  influence,  and  the  need  is  pressing,  every- 
where between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  Governor  of  one  of  our  great  western  states  receniK 
declared  that  "every  drop  of  available  water  must  go  to 
agriculture  and  industry."  To  be  sure,  at  least  for  the 
present,  there  is  enough  water  if  fairly  distributed.  But 
the  problem  is  to  get  it  where  the  people  are  and  where 
the  need  is  imperative.  Golden  southern  California  is 
thought  of  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  But 
it  is  a  starding  fact  that  50  cities  in  that  enchanted  region 
get  much  of  their  water  from  the  Colorado  River,  nearK 
500  miles  awa\ . 

The  mushrooming  population  of  our  entire  countr\ 
and  (he  higher  standards  of  living  have  meant  an  enormous 
increase  in  bathrooms  and  in  all  sorts  of  household 
machines.  Every  person  is  using  60  more  gallons  of  water 
per  day  than  our  grandparents  required  at  the  dawn  ol 
the  century.  Industry  demands  12  times  more  water 
than  it  did  three-score  years  ago.  Rayon,  for  instance,  is 
a  modern  product:  but  like  all  other  new  things  it  calls 
for  more  water.  A  ton  of  ra\on  lakes  from  200,000  to 
300,000  gallons  of  water  to  make.  What  is  a  mere  ton 
of  steel  as  it  is  lilted  to  its  place  in  a  rising  building?  Mm 
it  takes  65,000  gallons  of  INI  to  fashion  it.  We  blitheK 
bu)  our  bulging  newspapers  never  realizing  (hat  a  good- 

sized   paper  mill   needs  22  million   gallons  of  water  a  da\ 
When  you  stop  at  a  gasoline  station  to  '•fill  it  up."  ever) 
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Forest  Service  Photo;  inset  bv  Kesteloo 


was  logged,  leaving  it   a  wasteland  almost  as  desolate  as  the  desert's  "barren 
vere  erosion.     Watersheds  like  this  have  lost  their  ability 
>ods  and  silt-clogged  streams. 

gallon  registered  means  seven  to  10  gallons  of  water  for 
processing.  Cities  are  discouraging  industrial  concerns 
from  building  factories,  saying,  "we  haven't  the  water  to 
spare!"  What  the  use  of  water  for  human  projects  is 
doing  to  wildlife  was  indicated  some  time  ago  when  3,000 
dead  ducks  were  piled  on  the  lawn  of  one  of  our  State 
Capitols  in  a  dramatic  protest  against  the  pollution  of 
their  great  river  and  the  draining  of  marshes. 

Some  time  ago  the  brook  of  water  supply  of  New  York 
City  so  nearly  dried  up  that  careless  people  were  fined 
even  for  having  leaking  taps,  and  the  use  of  water  was 
sharply  curtailed.  All  these  symptoms  could  be  increased 
at  least  a  dozen-fold  in  emphasizing  our  growing  water 
shortage  and  the  constantly  mounting  demand  upon  the 
supply. 

This  urgent  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  just  lamenting 
about  the  brooks  that  fail.  Like  Elijah,  we  must  join 
others  facing  the  same  problem.  The  water  solution  is  a 
cooperative  task.  We,  the  people,  must  tackle  it  together. 
Water  resources,  without  any  more  regard  to  geographical 
lines  than  Elijah  showed,  must  be  protected,  conserved, 
and  transported,  to  assure  adequate  supplies  for  all  the 
needs  of  our  expanding  industrial  economy,  as  well  as  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  for  public  recreational  purposes 
and  for  the  conservation  of  precious  wildlife. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  driven  from  his  selfish  brook, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  others  that  Con- 
gressman Chester  Bowles  in  his  recent,  challenging  book, 
exhorts  what  we  must  do  now  to  coordinate  the  powers 
of  federal,  state  and  local  government.  He  declares,  "We 
must  tap  new  water  sources  and  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  use  and  re-use  of  existing  water  resources."  We 
must  make  an  all-out  attack  on  water  pollution.     And, 


above  all,  we  must  develop  institutions  which  can  handle 
land  and  water  problems  on  a  regional  basis,  including 
irrigation,  land  reclamation,  and  flood  control  projects 
which  will  correspond  not  to  our  official  political 
boundaries,  but  to  the  special  aspects  of  each  region's 
watershed  and  water  resource  needs. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  when  the  brook  dried  up  that 
Elijah  went  out  to  join  his  strategy  of  salvation  with  that 
of  others.     And   so   today,    in  our  America,    the   brooks 
that  are  failing  are  driving  us,  with  a  sympathy  for  others, 
to  face  the  problems  that  can  be  solved  by  the  strength 
that   is   found   only   in   unity  of  purpose   and   endeavor. 
Thus  do  we   become  workers  together  with  God.     And 
are  we  not  assured  regarding  the  Father  God,  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow,  that  "He  shall  come  down  like  rain," 
answering  in  the  oceanic  amplitude  of  His  Grace  the  cry 
of  those  who  hunger  and   thirst  after  righteousness — for 
as  the  heart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God!     And  as  Longfellow  tells  us, 
"As    torrents   in    summer,    half  dried    in    their   channels. 
Suddenly  rise  though  the  sky  is  still  cloudless, 
For  rain  has  been  falling,  far  off  at  their  fountains, 
So  hearts  that  are  fainting  grow  full  to  o'erflowing 
And  they  that  behold  it  marvel,  and  know  not, 
That  God  at  their  fountains,  far  off,  hath  been  raining." 

From  a  National  Wildlife  Federation  Wildlife  Week  publication. 


EDITORIAL  (Continued  from  page  3) 

pal  roads  of  western  Virginia  without  spotting  a  beer  can. 
When  he  reached  his  destination  45  miles  later,  he  had  not 
found  a  spot  along  the  road  free  of  beer  cans! 

No.  There  is  little  point  in  heaping  vindictives  on  those 
few  who  are  caught  cheating.  Their  punishment  is  im- 
portant and  deserved,  but  what  is  more  important  is  the 
full  significance  of  their  crime. 

As  far  as  most  citizens  go  who  seek  pleasures  outdoors, 
we  know  that  the  vast  majority  are  good,  law-abiding 
citizens,  with  a  high  regard  for  law  and  order  and  the 
rights  of  others.  Their  personal  conduct  is  above  reproach. 
Yet  there  is  a  very  small  minority  who  are  not  that  way. 
They  are  the  lawless,  the  unscrupulous,  the  chiselers,  the 
"no  give  a-hang'ers."  They're  the  ones  that  make  it 
bad  for  all  the  rest. 

Hunters,  fishermen,  campers,  hikers,  boating  enthusiasts, 
picnickers,  sight-seers,  travelers  and  fathers  and  mothers — 
all  have  a  responsibility  to  police  their  own  kind  if  we  are 
to  raise  America  to  the  stature  of  moral  leadership  she 
deserves. — J.  J.  S. 


VIRGINIA'S    STATE     FORESTS  (Continued  from  page  12) 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  Virginia's  state  forests,  from 
a  beginning  almost  as  old  as  the  Division  of  Forestry  itself, 
owing  their  expansion  into  a  workable  unit  to  a  govern- 
ment project  of  the  years  of  the  great  depression.  They 
are  self  supporting,  contribute  more  than  the  amounts 
formerly  assessed  against  these  lands  in  taxes  in  the  25  per- 
cent of  gross  income  paid  to  the  several  county  governments, 
and    provide   practical   demonstrations   of  good   forestry. 
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Branta  Goes  Home 

By  JOSEPH  J.  SHOMOX 

ONE  somewhat  warbly  precocious  call  from  the  whip- 
poorwill  in  our  Southland  does  not  make  a  summer 
but  one  northward  flight  of  Canada  geese  braving 
the  March  wind  is  surely  spring  in  Virginia. 

Noble  things,  our  Canadas;  we  hate  to  see  them  go. 
But  we  know  it  must  be  so.  Yet  if  it  were  not  for  the 
crocuses  and  such  heartening  things  as  the  whistle  of  the 
bobwhite  and  the  swelling  crimson  buds  of  our  soft  maples, 
their  parting  would  be  more  nostalgic.  Many  of  us  have 
seen  them  in  our  rivers  and  bays  and  wheat  fields  all  winter 
or  at  least  heard  them  at  one  time  or  another  over  our 
bays  and  marshes,  and  have  grown  to  love  them.  Now 
they  are  leaving  for  their  ancestral  home.  Now,  after  a 
winter  of  pummelling  and  battering,  they  are  yielding  to 
that  ageless  instinct  of  regeneration — that  force  of  begetting 
that  creates  more  of  their  kind,  more  generations  of  stal- 
wart Canadas  to  fill  the  skies  and  thrill  the  hearts  of  men. 

Branta's  calling  is  no  ordinary  call.     Like  the  burst  of 


spring  itself,  there  is  no  bottling  up  of  the  mysterious 
forces  that  dwell  within.  Once  the  restlessness  and  strange 
feeling  sets  in,  it's  time  to  leave.  Like  sap  in  the  sugar 
maples  in  February,  once  the  "run"  is  on,  no  power  on 
earth  can  stop  it. 

If  you  are  one  who  is  bothered  by  office  nerves  or  busi- 
ness woes,  you  can  shed  them.  Drive  out  into  the  country 
marshes  where  the  wild  geese  gather  and  listen  to  them. 
They  will  be  glad  to  lighten  your  heart  and,  if  you  wish, 
take  your  troubles  with  them  to  the  north  country,  there 
to  shed  them  for  you  on  the  chilly  arctic  prairies,  forever. 

You  will  never  forget  what  you  will  see  and  hear  and, 
I  warn  you,  you  will  somehow  be  a  better  man  or  woman 
for  it.  Be  careful,  though,  lest  your  careless  approach 
warn  the  geese  and  lessen  your  chances  of  knowing  them 
as  they  should  be  known:  beautiful,  stately,  respectful, 
oftentimes  seemingly  disorganized;  on  occasions,  even  a 
little  amusing. 

Goose  conventions  are  something.  Such  babbling  and 
hissing  and  loud  talk  you  never  heard.  Small  and  large 
groups  gather — honking,  bowing,  prancing,  stretching  their 
necks,  signalling,  as  if  in  the  process  they  were  nominating 
their  leader  or  passing  on  the  plan  of  flight,  soon  to  begin. 

As  the  proceedings  go  on,  other  geese  arrive  and  a  big 
raucous  applause  goes  out  to  the  new  arrivals.  These,  too, 
are  taken  into  the  fold  and  made  part  of  the  final  great 
flock  that  is  to  make  the  great  journey  to  the  motherland. 

After  days  of  babbling,  preening,  flexing  of  wings,  the 
adrenalin  in  each  breast  reaches  the  breaking  point.  The 
evening  of  departure  has  come.  Branta,  the  strongest  and 
handsomest  of  the  flock,  sounds  the  call:  K-E-E-R,  H-O-N-K 
—H-O-N-K  .  .  .  O-N-K  .  .  .  O-0-N-N-Kl 

The  response  is  electrifying.  Instantly,  muscles  move, 
long,  black,  stocking-like  necks  stretch  forward,  wings 
beat  the  air  as  bird  after  bird  carries  its  ponderous  weight 
away  from  the  water.  Ten  feet,  twenty  feet,  .  .  .  fifty, 
sixty.  Over  the  treetops  and  the  spartina  marshes;  over 
the  plowed  fields;  over  the  bulrushes  and  pines;  onward 
into  the  distant  night.  A  hundred  and  forty  Canadas 
bound  for  the  thawing  north  country,  the  sub-arctic,  the 
land  of  courting  and  mating  and  birth. 

If  you  are  lucky  to  have  seen  the  sight  you  are  a  rich 
man,  for  the  spirit  that  pervades  every  wild  goose  does 
not  stop  there.  All  who  know  the  noble  Canada  goose 
will  find  in  him  something  of  noble  virture — something 
of  a  model  even  for  man:  strength  of  body  and  will, 
sagacity,  awareness,  fidelity,  and,  above  all,  a  stout  heart. 

Our  Virginia  geese  begin  leaving  our  tidelands  in  March. 
Soon  they  are  joined  by  geese  from  other  regions.  By 
April  our  eastern  geese  are  over  the  stubble  fields  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State.  One  migratory 
group  splits  toward  the  lake  states  and  central  Canada; 
another  moves  toward  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Labrador. 
By  early  May  they  are  well  over  the  jack  pine  country 
and  the  land  of  lakes  and  black  spruce  and  balsam  fir. 
Some  flocks  settle  early,  among  the  potholes  and  ponds  of 
the  prairie  provinces.  Others  begin  dropping  out  along 
the  thousand-mile  northern  escarpment  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Still  others  wing  their  way  onward 
toward  the  rocky  barrens  of  Labrador,  James  Bay,  Hudson 


Bay,  and  the  treeless  plains  of  the  silent  tundras. 

By  June  the  noble  honkers  are  well  established  on  their 
breeding  grounds — a  vast  summer  homeland  extending 
from  the  McKenzie  region  and  northern  Quebec  to  Labra- 
dor and  south  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  James  Bay, 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  northern  California.  There, 
in  the  land  of  bogs  and  sedges  and  sprawling  ice  water, 
they  pair  off  in  eternal  wedlock — for,  it  is  said,  even  though 
death  should  claim  one  partner,  the  survivor  seldom  pairs 
again — and  begin  the  big  chores  of  family  life.  With 
usually  five  or  six  eggs  hatched  by  the  mother  goose,  the 
downy,   gold-colored  goslings  are  trained  and  educated. 

First  to  be  taught,  of  course,  are  the  basic  principles  of 
survival — trotting,  swimming,  feeding  on  nearby  green 
plants,  guzzling  water.  The  unity  of  family  life  must  be 
learned  quickly,  too,  for  this  is  the  big  reason  that  Canadas 
can  make  it  against  great  odds. 

As  the  world  of  the  nest  enlarges  to  include  the  immediate 
potholes  and  tussocks,  the  trotting  little  butterballs  in 
down  learn  to  do  for  themselves  more  and  more.  Straying 
and  hiding  are  dangerous  and  mother  and  dad  can  sound 
the  warning  note.  Food  forage  techniques  are  simple 
at  first.  Father  goose  always  takes  the  lead  into  the 
water,  followed  by  the  goslings  and  finally  herded  by  the 
mother. 

The  young  are  taught  to  make  it  on  two  meals  a  day,  a 
heavy  breakfast  of  green  plants  such  as  grasses,  weeds,  and 
succulent  sedges,  and  a  heavy  meal  of  similar  vegetative 
growth  at  sunset. 

At  night  the  tiny  goslings  snuggle  under  the  mother 
goose,  but,  as  they  grow  larger  and  larger,  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  bodies  begins  to  protrude  outward, 
until  only  their  heads  are  buried  under  the  mother's  body. 
Soon  after  this,  they  are  more  on  their  own  at  night  al- 
though always  close  to  their  parents. 

And  thus  the  families  of  Branta  multiply  and  grow, 
filling  the  great  breeding  ranges  with  more  and  more  of 
their  species.  They  do  this  against  great  odds :  marauding 
raccoon  and  ermine  and  mink;  against  the  soft-footed 
wildcat  or  lynx,  even  a  sneaking  wolf.  And  always  there 
are  the  elements — the  cold  nights,  the  long  periods  of 
drought  or  the  sudden  freezes  and  heavy  snows — and  the 
daily  necessity  of  finding  food.  Yes,  it's  not  easy  to  fill 
the  depleted  ranks  of  the  flocks  again,  Branta's  flocks  and 
others,  so  that  when  the  fall  equinox  approaches  there 
will  be  that  heartening  impulse  to  go  south  again. 

Such  is  the  life  and  land  to  which  our  Canadas  go — 
challenging,  exciting,  almost  even  frightening.  But  our 
geese  go  and  are  unafraid. 

But  maybe  we're  wrong.  On  second  thought,  our  be- 
loved geese  are  not  leaving  really.  They  are  only  taking  a 
trip  and  will  be  back — back  as  they  always  are  back 
during  the  days  of  Indian  summer  and  the  nights  of  Oc- 
tober's bright  new  moon. 

So  long,  Branta.  Have  a  nice  trip.  Godspeed,  and 
come  back  with  the  warm  breezes  of  autumn.  Come  back 
refreshed,  your  ranks  restocked  and  replenished,  your 
wounds  healed  and  forgotten.  We  will  be  counting  the 
days,  Branta  .  .  .  counting  them  until  we  hear  your  heart- 
warming clarion  call  again.  ■ 
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The  volume  of  standing  limber  on  the  state  forests  has  doubled  since 

1940  despite  the   harvesting  of   17  million   board  feet  of  sawlogs  and 

67,000  cords  of  small  dimension  products. 


The   state   forests   are  "working"  forests,   serving   as   practical   demon- 
strations of  forest  management,  because  they,  like  private  forests,  must 
look  for  a  profit  in  any  transaction. 


Virginia's  State  Forests 

.  By  S.  G.  HOBART,  Chief,  Forest  Management 
Virginia  Division  of  Forestry 
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THE  first  state  forest  land  to  be  acquired  by  Virginia 
was  a   588-acre  bequest  under  the  will  of  the  late 

Emmett  D.  Gallion,  which  came  to  the  Common- 
wealth in  1921.  The  latest  acquisition  is  a  five-acre  tract 
purchased  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Cumberland  County.  In 
the  intervening  years,  by  gift,  purchase,  or  transfer,  the 
Commonwealth  has  accumulated  a  total  of  48,262  acres 
of  state  forests.  These  are  administered  as  five  state  forests, 
ranging  in  size  from  the  400-acre  Conway  Robinson  Me- 
morial State  Forest  in  Prince  William  County  to  the 
19,282-acre  Buckingham-Appomattox  State  Forest  lying 
astride  the  line  dividing  the  counties  from  which  the 
forest  takes  its  name.  Between  these  extremes  in  size  are 
the  Pocahontas  State  Forest,  5,604  acres,  in  Chesterfield 
County;  the  Prince  Edward-Gallion  State  Forest,  6,935 
acres,  in  Prince  Edward  County;  and  Cumberland  State 
Forest,   16,013  acres,  in  Cumberland  County. 

In  addition  to  these  five  state  forests,  the  Division  of 
Forestry  also  owns  and  administers  the  New  Kent  Niusery. 
While  a  good  bit  of  this  856-acre  property  is  wooded,  it  is 
managed  primarily  for  the  production  of  forest  planting 
stock  and  lor  experimentation  in  forest  genetics.  There, 
presently,   will   be  established   the  Division  of  Forestry's 

eed  orchard. 

The  three  largesl  slate  forests  are  located  at  the  points 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  some  2d  miles  on  a  side,  with 

the  town  of  Farmvilje  included  within  thai  triangle.  To- 
gether, these  three  forests  account  for  42,258  acres  of  the 
48,262-acre  total.  Because  the)  are  located  near  one 
another,  the)  are  operated  as  one  unit  with  three  divisions, 
and  are  administered  from  the  general  State  Forest  Head- 
quarters,  located  on  Cumberland  State  Fores!  some  four 


miles  north  of  the   town  of  Cumberland. 

The  original  588-acre  bequest  of  Mr.  Gallion  provided 
a  nucleus  for  land  acquisition  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  which  got  underway  in  1934.  Other  units  were 
subsequently  set  up  in  Cumberland  County  and  on  either 
side  of  the  Buckingham-Appomattox  county  line.  This 
acquisition  program,  which  was  a  land-use  and  resettle- 
ment project,  was  accompanied  by  a  development  program. 
By  1939,  the  project  was  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  other 
agencies,  and  a  large  part  of  this  newly  acquired  federal 
land  was  included  in  a  99-year  lease  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  for  state  forest  purposes. 

The  lease  of  1939  to  the  Commonwealth  included  a 
total  of  39,460  acres,  and  under  the  lease  these  acres  were 
organized  into  the  Prince  Edward,  the  Cumberland,  and 
the  Buckingham-Appomattox  State  Forests.  The  Gallion 
State  Forest,  being  under  state  ownership,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Prince   Edward   State   Forest. 

In  1954,  title  to  these  leased  lands  passed  into  state 
ownership.  At  that  time  the-  Gallion  State  Forest  was 
added  to  the  Prince  Edward  and  the-  combined  forest  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Prince  I'.dw  ard-Gallion.  Likewise, 
a  lew  tracts  within  or  adjacent  to  these  leased  lands,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  tin-  Commonwealth  from  time-  to 
time  but  administered  separately,  were  incorporated  into 

the-  units  to  which  the)  were-  adjacent.  This  polic\  ot 
purchase  from  income  began  in  1945  and  has  continued 
when  such  lands  were  offered  lor  sale  at  reasonable  pi  ices 

A  total  of  about  2,798  acres  has  thus  been  added  to  the 
original  land-use  areas  l>\    these  purchases. 

Major  objectives  of  management  were  spelled  out   in 
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the  lease  agreement  of  1939.     They  may  be  summarized 
under  the  general  titles  of  wildlife,  recreation,  and  forestry. 

Wildlife 

Management  practices  designed  to  improve  wildlife  habi- 
tat and  thereby  increase  game  populations  have  been 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries.  The  lands  are  managed  to  encourage 
a  balanced  wildlife  population,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  wild  turkey.  A  planting  program  is  carried  on  to 
provide  appropriate  food  and  cover  for  game.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  requirements  of  suitable  game  fish  in  the 
several  lakes.  In  carrying  out  these  objectives,  provision 
has  been  made  for  public  hunting  and  fishing. 

In  1948,  a  cooperative  game  project,  financed  in  part 
by  Pittman- Robertson  Act  federal  aid  funds,  was  established 
on  these  areas,  which  made  possible  a  strengthening  of  the 
game  management  activities.  In  addition  to  the  pattern 
of  food  patches,  the  rights  of  way  of  power  and  telephone 
lines  have  been  prepared  and  seeded  to  permanent  cover 
for  the  benefit  of  game.  Numerous  experimental  plantings 
of  shrubs  and  trees  of  benefit  to  game  have  been  made. 
Trapping  of  predators  is  a  regular  part  of  the  year's  work 
for  the  game  managers.  An  annual  game  census  takes 
stock  of  supplies  of  game  species  and  provides  valuable 
data  for  determining  open  seasons  and  special  measures 
which  may  be  necessary. 

An  area  set  aside  on  the  Cumberland  State  Forest  for 
the  use  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
accommodates  their  experimental  game  bird  farm. 

In  earlier  years,  these  forests  were  open  to  public  hunting 
only  for  restricted  open  seasons,  and  bag  limits  on  the 
state  forests  were  frequently  at  variance  with  those  within 
the  counties  wherein  the  forests  lay.  Hunting  was  further 
restricted  by  a  system  of  checking  which  provided  data  on 
hunting  pressure,  game  foods,  and  the  like.  Under  this 
plan  of  operation,  pressure  inevitably  built  up  to  crowds 


Hunting  was  good  on  the  state  forests  last  season.     Regulations  on  the 

state  forests  were  the  same  as  in  the  counties  within  which  the  forests 

are  located.     One-dollar  state  forest  hunting  permits  are  required. 


unwieldy  to  handle  and  of  a  concentration  of  hunters  for 
a  few  days  or  a  week  which  no  doubt  did  more  lasting 
damage  to  the  game  population  than  would  much  longer 
seasons  of  lesser  pressure. 

Discussions  on  this  subject  led  to  the  conception  of  a 
theory  that  longer  open  seasons  and  fewer  restrictions 
would  brush  aside  the  finger  pointing  at  the  state  forests 
and  that,  while  it  might  result  in  more  individuals  visiting 
the  forest  during  a  given  year,  the  daily  pressure  would  be 
materially  reduced.  The  trial  of  a  two-week  open  season, 
and  later  a  three-week  season,  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
theory  had  basis  in  fact.  In  1958,  the  season  on  the  state 
forests  corresponded  with  that  of  the  county,  but  with  wild 
turkey  protected.  Results  were  very  satisfactory,  and,  in 
1959,  the  last  restriction  was  removed,  with  season,  bag 
limit,  and  species  available  all  identical  with  county  regu- 
lations.    The  results  last  season  were  most  gratifying. 

Under  the  original  plan,  nearly  one  third  of  the  total 
forest  area  was  "inside  the  wire" — in  game  refuges.  These 
refuge  areas  were  religiously  enforced  until  recent  years. 
Finally,  with  hunting  pressures  mounting  in  the  short 
open  seasons,  it  seemed  desirable  to  hunt  these  refuges 
in  order  to  disperse  the  crowded  conditions  encountered 
outside.  No  ill  effects  were  noted,  and  now  we  are  told 
that  the  old  refuge  idea,  at  least  for  any  normal  seasons,  is 
passe.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  original  Gallion  State 
Forest,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Gallion's 
will,  must  be  maintained  as  a  game  refuge,  and  a  small 
refuge  around  the  state  game  farm  where  hunting  must  be 
prevented  for  obvious  reasons.  The  state  forests  located 
in  Chesterfield  and  Prince  William  Counties  are  closed  to 
all  hunting  under  terms  written  into  the  deeds  by  which 
these  areas  were  acquired. 

Recreation 

Prior  to  the  1939  lease,  dams  were  built  impounding 
five  lakes  ranging  in  size  from  10  to  145  acres.  Swimming 
facilities,  including  beaches  and  bath  houses,  were  de- 
veloped at  four  of  them.  Picnic  facilities  were  developed 
at  each  lake  and  at  two  other  points,  both  of  which  are 
on  the  largest  forest — the  Buckingham-Appomattox.  One 
of  these  lakes — the  Prince  Edward — was  set  aside  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  Negroes.  Another — Winston,  on  the  Cumber- 
land— was  earmarked  for  the  same  purpose,  but  has  never 
been  used  extensively  and  is  now  primarily  a  fishing  lake. 

Shortly  after  these  forests  were  leased  to  the  Common- 
wealth, an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Division  of  State 
Parks,  giving  that  agency  responsibility  for  all  recreational 
facilities  on  the  four  lakes  at  which  beach  and  picnic  areas 
had  been  developed.  These  four  are  Bear  Creek  Lake  on 
the  Cumberland,  Holliday  Lake  on  the  Buckingham- 
Appomattox,  and  Goodwin  and  Prince  Edward  Lakes, 
both  on  the  Prince  Edward-Gallion.  Facilities  at  Winston 
Lake  and  at  the  Woolridge  and  Lee  Waysides  are  main- 
tained by  the  Division  of  Forestry. 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  in  the  early  1950's  further 
developed  the  Prince  Edward  Lake  by  the  addition  of 
attractive  overnight  cabins  and  a  dining  hall  for  the  use  of 
the  colored  race.  These  are  the  only  overnight  facilities 
on   the   state   forests. 
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On  the  Buckingham-Appomattox  forest  is  a  wood  treating  plant  which 

was  built  for  the  dual  purpose  of  treating  signposts,  lumber  and  bridge 

timber  for  the  use  of  the  Division  and  serving  as  a  pilot  plant  from  which 

citizens  might  draw  ideas  in  establishing  similar  plants. 


The   state  forests   are   managed   not  for   production   of  timber   products 

alone,   but  also  for  recreation,  fishing,  and   hunting.      Fescue,  orchard 

grass,  Korean  lespedeza,  and  annual  game  bird  mixture  are  planted 

for  game  on  utility  rights  of  way. 


Forestry 

These  state  forests  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  self- 
supporting  state  properties.  No  appropriation  of  tax  money 
has  ever  been  made  either  to  acquire  or  to  support  them, 
except  for  funds  which  may  have  been  made  available  to 
other  agencies  for  special  purposes.  They  are  working 
state  forests.  As  such,  they  serve  as  practical  demon- 
strations of  forest  management  .  .  .  practical,  because,  like 
privately  owned  forests,  they  must  look  for  profit  in  any 
transaction.  No  investment  can  be  made  against  future 
returns  and  profits  except  that  which  can  be  made  available 
from  profits  from  current  operations. 

The  lease  of  1939  provided  that:  "Forestry  practices 
shall  be  of  such  character  as  to  maintain  the  forest  lands 
in  a  productive  condition;  the  lands  shall  be  managed  to 
produce  sustained  or  periodic  growths  of  forest  products; 
utilization  practices  shall  be  administered  to  prevent  waste; 
management  practices  shall  be  applied  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  growth  of  desirable  species;  a  planting  program  con- 
sistent with  the  wildlife  and  recreational  purposes  of  the 
project  shall  be  established  to  provide  appropriate  forest 
cover  on  existing  open  land,  the  planting  to  be  carried 
forward  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit.  The  State  shall  provide 
adequate  fire  protection,  including  a  satisfactory  system  of 
truck  trails,  fire  breaks,  and  other  essential  improvements, 
and  fire  suppression  equipment."  This  statement  of  policy 
still  governs;  it  has  never  been  amended. 

".  .  .  to  maintain  the  forest  lands  in  productive  condition.'" 
Since  the  original  inventory  in  1940  the  volume  of  standing 
limber  has  doubled  despite  the  harvesting  of  more  than 
17  million  board  feet  of  sawlogs  and  more  than  67,000 
cords  of  small  dimension  products. 

"...  to  produce  sustained  or  periodic  growths  of  forest  products." 
The  average  rate  of  growth  per  acre  since  1942  is  estimated 
it  approximately  0.61  cords  per  acre  per  year  and  is  rising. 

".  .  .  utilization  practices  shall  he  administered  to  prevent  waste." 
I  hi-  principle  has  governed  timber  sale  plans  and  manage- 
mi nt    practices.     Stumps   must   be   cut   low.      Wherever 


possible,  tops  and  laps  from  cutting  operations  are  salvaged 
as  pulpwood. 

"...  management  practices  shall  be  applied  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  growth  of  desirable  species."  Thinnings  and  weedings 
are  made  to  maintain  optimum  growth  and  eliminate,  so 
far  as  possible,  competition  for  soil  and  air  by  inferior 
species  or  individuals.  Currently  most  of  this  thinning  is 
in  20-year-old  plantations.  Areas  of  inferior  and  slow- 
growing  hardwoods  are  being  harvested  as  fuelwood  and 
replacement  is  made  with  the  better  species. 

"The  State  shall  provide  adequate  fire  protection  ..."  The 
same  degree  of  intensity  of  protection  is  given  these  state 
forests  that  is  provided  for  all  the  forest  lands  in  the  counties 
in  which  they  lie;  no  more  and  no  less.  Yet  the  results  are 
rather  astounding.  The  incidence  of  forest  fires  and  the 
annual  percent  of  forest  area  burned  are  far  below  the 
figures  for  the  counties  within  which  the  state  forests  lie. 

The  administration  of  these  state  forests  is  closely  tied 
to  the  protection  of  the  general  area  from  forest  fires.  The 
superintendent  of  state  forests  heads  up  forest  fire  protection 
efforts  in  Appomattox,  Buckingham,  and  Cumberland 
Counties.  The  chief  forest  wardens  of  these  three  counties 
are  full-time  employees,  devoting  about  half  their  time  to 
ranger  duties  on  the  state  forests.  The  superintendent  is 
supported  by  an  assistant  superintendent  and  two  foremen, 
each  with  a  labor  crew  well  trained  in  forest  fire  suppression, 
which  crews  are  available  on  forest  fires  wherever  they  are 
needed.  Vehicular  equipment  on  all  forests  is  specially 
equipped  for  fire  duty,  with  tanks,  pumps  and  hose  as 
well  as  hand  tools.  Tractor  equipment,  both  large  and 
small,  is  provided  with  fire  line  plows  and  is  available  for 
service  on  fires  wherever  they  may  be  required. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  state  forest  is 
demonstration,  not  only  of  forestry  and  tree  growth,  but 
of  other  developments  in  equipment  and  utilization.  Many 
new  tools  and  methods  are  tried  out  on  these  state  forests 
which  may  be  of  use  to  other  nearby  agencies  and  industries 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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e°se  rarest  Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance  rgima  eaJ^' 

STATE  DEER  KILL  SETS  RECORD;  BEAR  KILL  HIGHEST  SINCE  '53.   A  record  28,924  deer  and 
a  six-year  high  total  of  351  bear  were  bagged  in  Virginia  during  the  1959-60 
season,  according  to  tags  returned  to  the  Virginia  game  commission  from  big 
game  checking  station  operators.   The  deer  kill  exceeded  by  over  2,000  the 
previous  season's  26,843  total.   A  drop  in  the  deer  kill  in  counties  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  from  13,300  in  1958-59  to  13,180  last  season  was  the  result  of 
both  buck-only  seasons  in  a  few  counties  which  had  antlerless  shooting  the 
previous  season  and  more  restrictive  hunting  regulations  on  three  military 
areas  in  York  County.   Most  eastern  counties  experienced  better  shooting  than 
in  1958-59.   The  western  deer  kill  rose  from  13,543  to  15,744. 

The  bear  kill,  up  79  from  the  1958-59  season  total  of  272  and  higher  than  any  recent 
season  except  1953  when  359  were  taken,  reflected  a  good  mast  (acorn)  year. 
Included  in  the  351  were  16  of  the  50  bear  tagged  by  commission  personnel  in 
a  research  project  designed  to  determine  harvest  and  other  "bear  facts." 

VIRGINIA  TURKEY  KILL  TOPS  3,600.   Some  3,675  big  game  tags  for  wild  turkeys  have  been 
turned  in  to  the  Virginia  game  commission  for  the  1959-60  season,  and  the  kill 
may  exceed  3,700  when  all  the  tags  are  in.   This  figure  represents  a  113 
percent  increase  over  the  previous  season's  checked  turkey  kill  figure  of  1,679 
and  is  the  highest  kill  recorded  in  Virginia  since  turkeys  have  been  checked. 

Tagging  of  turkeys  at  big  game  checking  stations  began  in  1951,  when  2,149  were  re- 
corded.  Reason  for  the  record  kill,  according  to  game  research  biologist 
Jack  Gwynn,  was  the  relaxation  of  turkey  hunting  restrictions.   The  season  was 
uniform  statewide  (for  the  first  time),  twice  as  long  as  the  1958  season  (two 
months  instead  of  one),  the  season  limit  was  increased  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
from  one  to  two,  the  state  forests  were  opened  to  turkey  hunting,  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  turkeys  with  rifles  in  western  Virginia,  outlawed  in  1958,  was  legal 
in  1959. 

STATEWIDE  WATERFOWL  TOTAL  HIGHER  THAN  '59.   Some  161,707  waterfowl  of  all  kinds  were 
recorded  in  Virginia  during  the  annual  winter  survey  conducted  January  4-8. 
This  total,  while  it  exceeds  the  103,335  recorded  during  the  January  16-18 
count  in  1959,  was  still  low  compared  to  earlier  years  such  as  1954  when  451,300 
birds  were  seen  in  Virginia.   Twenty-one  state  game  commission  and  federal 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  men  used  three  airplanes  as  well  as  boat  and  ground 
observations  to  record  the  following  waterfowl:   mallard  9,687;  black  duck 
33,380;  gadwall  283;  baldpate  2,093;  green-winged  teal  775;  shoveller  10;  pin- 
tail 3,278;  wood  duck  47;  mergansers  5,496;  redhead  50;  canvasback  12,900;  scaup 
3,283;  ringneck  368;  goldeneye  1,258;  bufflehead  2,275;  scoters  and  eiders 
1,145;  ruddy  duck  17,000;  unidentified  ducks  1,200;  snow  goose  14,320;  blue 
goose  55;  Canada  goose  31,454;  brant  16,350;  and  whistling  swan  5,100.   It 
was  estimated  that  3,000  wood  duck  and  5,000  mallards  were  using  headwaters 
of  rivers  and  other  areas  not  checked. 

BURKE  LAKE  CLOSER  TO  REALITY.   On  the  strength  of  an  interest-free  loan  of  $35,000 
from  Springfield  industrialist  Gerald  T.  Halpin,  the  Fairfax  County  Park 
Authority  has  guaranteed  to  provide  the  land  needed  for  the  construction  of 
a  219-acre  fishing  lake  near  Burke  by  the  Virginia  game  commission.   The  state 
commission  has  earmarked  $150,000  for  the  project,  but  must  have  the  job 
awarded  to  a  contractor  by  July  1  in  order  to  be  reimbursed  for  75  percent  of 
the  cost  from  federal  aid  funds. 
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During  the  planning   stages  of  water  resource  development  programs,  tho 
portant  recreation  "industry"  in  Virginia.     It  is  estimated  th 


Commission  Photo  bv  Shomon 


Few  Virginians  can  think  of  recreation  without  thinking  of  water.    Swim- 
ming is  fun  at  Hungry  Mother  State  Park  (above). 


Commission  Photo  by  Kcstcloo 

All  of  us  live  in  a   watershed.     Floods  like  that  shown  above    will   be 

less  frequent  in  watersheds  where  farm  ponds  (below)  and  other  water 

conservation  practices  are  used. 


I)    Set  \  n  C   PholO 


WATER-Key  r 

Water  is  something  that  we  simply  cannot  get  alom 
doesn't  require  any  explanation.  We  all  know  that  oui 
only  a  few  days  if  we  are  forced  to  live  without  satisfying 
is  that  our  dependence  upon  water  goes  far  beyond  this 
with  its  "Water — Key  to  Your  Survival"  theme,  is  desig 
we  face  today.  Water  is  an  essential  part  of  many  manu 
of  gallons  are  required  daily  to  produce  the  materials  1 
this  we  must  add  the  vast  quantities  that  are  required  fc 
And  we  must  take  into  account  the  millions  of  gallon^  \\ 
and  purifying  tons  of  wastes.  The  thousands  of  requiivi 
one,  once  we  stop  to  think  about  them. 

Observe  National  Wil 


Rivers  on  the  rampage  can  cause  flood  damage  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars.     Flood  plain  zoning  is  one  answer. 

1      S,  Forest  Service  Photo 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 
ould  be  given  to  developing  potential  recreation  uses.     Boating  is  an  im- 
85,000  motorboats  are  in  use  today  in  The  Old  Dominion. 


Your  Survival! 

lout!     Perhaps  this  fact  seems  so  obvious  to  you  that  il 

ies  require  large  quantities  and  that  we  can  survive  for 

bodies'  needs.    But  what  many  people  fail  to  recognize 

rement.    This  year's  National  Wildlife  Week  campaign, 

to  focus  public  attention  on  the  critical  water  problems 

ring  processes  that  serves  our  industrial  society.  Millions 

;upply  the  production  lines  of  our  great  industries.     To 

:  farms  which  feed  us  and  provide  fiber  for  our  factories. 

each  day  for  personal  cleanliness  and  for  carrying  away 

i  we  make  upon  water  become  apparent  to  nearly  every- 

e  Week— March  20-26 


Giant  dams  can  store  excess  rainfall  to  control  floods  while 
helping  navigation  and  producing  power. 

T.  V.  A.  Photo 


Commission  Photo  by  Harrison 

To  Virginia's    half-million    fishermen,  the  river  or  creek  that  is  relieved 
of  its  pollution  burden  becomes  a  "new  discovery." 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 

The    effects    of    pollution    (above)  are  worse  than  the  depredations  of 

"game  hogs"  and  poachers.     More  waste  treatment  plants  (as  below) 

must  be  constructed. 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 


You  Can  Do  It — 


Provide  Food  For  Wildlife 


YOUR  farm  or  hunt  club  land  may  have  an  abundance 
of  shrubby  growth,  old  den  trees,  and  brushpiles  to 
protect  game  animals  from  predators  and  bad  weather. 
It  may  have  an  adequate  water  supply.  But  what  about 
food?  Are  the  kinds  of  food  plants  preferred  by  your 
favorite  game  species  well  distributed  throughout  the  area? 
Here's  what  rabbits,  quail,  squirrels,  grouse,  turkeys,  deer, 
and  waterfowl  like  to  eat,  and  how  best  to  go  about  pro- 
viding it  for  them.  (Seeds  and  plants  mentioned  may  be 
obtained  from  any  reputable  seed  dealer  or  nursery.) 

Rabbit  Food 

Food  habit  studies  have  shown  that  cottontail  rabbits 
eat  grasses,  legumes,  fruits,  berries,  and  bark.  (Wheat, 
alfalfa,  clover,  soybean  plants,  crabgrass,  bluegrass,  sericea 
lespedeza,  bicolor  lespedeza,  blackberry,  plantain,  dande- 
lion, sheepsorrel,  dogwood  and  garden  crops  are  pre- 
ferred. Sumac  and  bark  and  twigs  of  apple,  red  maple, 
and  birch  trees  are  also  eaten.) 

If  native  food  plants  are  not  abundant  or  a  few  rows  of 
normal  agricultural  crops  cannot  be  left  standing,  the 
following  techniques  may  be  used  to  encourage  rabbits: 

•  If  you  have  an  apple  orchard,  prunings  from  apple 
trees  placed  in  a  neat  pile  outside  the  orchard  will  provide 
cover  as  well  as  good  rabbit  food. 

•  Plant  red  clover  or  white  (ladino)  clover  in  one-half 
acre  plots.  Fertilize  each  plot  with  one  ton  of  agricultural 
limestone  and  plow  and  disk  twice  before  seeding.  Sow 
red  clover  at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  pounds  per  acre  and 
ladino  clover  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  pounds  per  acre, 
being  sure  to  inoculate  legume  seed  with  the  proper 
inoculant.  Use  rye  and  oats  as  cover  crops;  sow  them  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  Seed  should  be  drilled 
in  with  a  grain  drill.  At  the  same  time  that  seed  is  sown, 
225  to  250  pounds  of  2-12-12  commercial  fertilizer  should 
be  applied  per  half-acre  planting. 

•  Establish  permanent  grass  plots,  using  Kentucky  blue- 
grass,  meadow  fescue,  Kentucky  31  fescue,  rescue  grass, 
or  Hurds  grass.  Use  only  one  species  to  a  plot  except 
when  establishing  fescue.  Two  pounds  per  acre  of  ladino 
clover  may  be  sown  with  the  fescue  to  provide  a  more 
nutritional  planting.  Establish,  near  good  cover,  by  plow- 
ing, disking,  liming,  fertilizing,  and  seeding.  Add  lime 
or  fertilizer  and  mow  periodically  to  keep  mature  plots 
from  becoming  tough  with  age 

•  Sow  quarter-acre  plots  of  "annual  game  bird  mixture" 
(Korean  lespedeza,  rape,  milo,  German  and  brown  top 
millet,  buckwheat,  peas,  soybeans)  on  well-prepared  land 
at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Fertilize  at  the 
rate  of  450  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  per  acre. 

•  Use  a  rotary  mower  (which  operates  on  the  power 
take-off  and  hydraulic  system  of  a  tractor)  to  cut  a  wide 
swath  through  dense  brush  and  undergrowth.  This  permits 
the  growth  of  fresh  green  succulent  plants  which  will  be 
grazed  upon  by  rabbits.  The  rotary  mower  can  also  be 
used   to  maintain  permanent  grass  plots. 


Quail  Food 

Bobwhite  quail  eat  weed  seeds,  grain,  fruits,  insects> 
and  some  grasses.  (Ground  beetles,  leaf  beetles,  weevils, 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  other  invertebrates  are  taken, 
as  are  the  various  lespedezas,  ragweed,  corn,  smartgrass, 
beggarweed,  acorns,  partridgepea,  cowpea,  bristlegrass, 
wheat,  pine  seeds,  milkpea,  soybeans,  flowering  dogwood, 
grape,  hogpeanut,  blackberry,  ash,  poison  ivy,  sumac, 
honeysuckle,   and   other  plants.) 

Ample  year-around  food  and  cover  are  required  by 
quail.  Overgrazing  should  be  avoided,  hedgerows  and 
natural  shrub  borders  should  be  left,  and  approved  crop 
rotations  and  land  use  practices  should  be  followed.  Leave 
unharvested  strips  of  grain  or  legumes  near  cover  areas. 
To  provide  additional  quail  food: 

•  Plant  clumps  and  field  borders  of  bicolor  lespedeza. 
Using   scarifield    seed,    prepare    a  firm    seed    bed,    apply 
2-12-12  fertilizer  at  a  rate  of  400  to  800  pounds  per  acre,- 
plant  the  seed  in  rows  at  the  rate  of  12  to  14  pounds  per 
acre,   and  cover  the  seed  very  lightly. 

•  Plant  strips  five  to  15  feet  wide  of  sericea  lespedeza. 
Prepare  a  firm  seed  bed  in  advance  of  planting,  apply 
2-12-12  fertilizer  at  a  rate  of  400  to  800  pounds  per  acre, 
broadcast  scarified  seed  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  per  acre, 
and  cover  to  a  depth  of  one-half  inch.  May  be  sown  with 
a  nurse  crop  such  as  oats,  planted  at  a  rate  of  four  pecks 
per  acre. 

•  Sow  "annual  game  bird  mixture"  in  strips  through 
woodlands  and  small  areas  of  cropland.  (Planting  in- 
structions are  given  under  "Rabbit  Food,"  above.) 

Squirrel  Food 

Gray  squirrels  are  partial  to  hardwood  forests,  where 
they  live  on  fruits,  mast,  buds,  seeds,  and  grain.  (The 
nuts  and   seeds  of  oak,    hickory,    beech,    maple,   walnut, 
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Fox  grapes,  found  in  wet  situations  throughout  Virginia,  art  fin*  natural 
wildlife  food.    Grouse  and  turkeys  art  especially  fond  of  grapes 
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pine,  blackgum,  dogwood,  mulberry,  sweetgum,  and  spruce 
trees,  mushrooms  and  other  fungi,  and  some  insects  are 
eaten.) 

Lack  of  mast  (seeds  and  nuts)  may  limit  the  squirrel 
population,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  plant  an  oak,  hickory, 
or  gum  that  is  already  producing  mast.  Ears  of  corn  can 
be  placed  upon  spikes  along  fences  or  attached  to  tree 
trunks  during  winter  emergencies.  Perhaps  the  best  thing 
one  can  do  for  squirrels  is  to  favor  nut  and  fruit  bearing 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  woodland,  leave  food  trees  standing 
after  cutting  operations,  and  protect  woods  from  fire  and 
grazing. 

Removal  of  some  trees  will  allow  sunlight  to  reach  the 
forest  floor  and  stimulate  sprout  growth  and  reproduction 
of  blackberry,  raspberry,  flowering  dogwood,  thornapple, 
sumac,  witch  hazel,  fox  grape,  and  greenbrier,  all  of  which 
produce  food  and  cover  for  many  forms  of  wildlife.  Rows 
of  corn  adjacent  to  woodlands  furnish  an  additional  food 
source. 

Grouse  Food 

The  food  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or  "mountain  pheasant," 
is  varied  and  widespread.  Vegetable  matter  such  as 
leaves,  buds,  twigs,  fruit,  seeds,  and  flowers  is  taken  through- 
out the  year,  while  animal  matter,  including  insect  larvae, 
beetles,  flies,  snails,  spiders,  and  ants,  is  taken  by  young 
birds  during  the  summer. 

(The  most  important  grouse  food  plants  in  Virginia  are 
oak,  grape,  greenbrier,  wintergreen,  mountain  laurel,  wild 
rose,  sheepsorrel,  pussy  toes,  blueberry,  huckleberry,  hazel- 
nut, dogwood,  ferns,  viburnum,  partridgeberry,  trailing 
arbutus,  hawthorn,  rhododendron,  hophornbeam,  stone- 
crop,  aster,  serviceberry,  selfheal,  and  birch.) 

Conditions  may  be  improved  for  grouse  by: 

•  protecting  woods  from  fire  and  grazing; 

•  maintaining  abandoned  orchards  to  provide  fruits; 

•  planting  grass  and  clover  mixtures  on  forest  clearings, 
on  log  landings,  and  along  woods  roads;  and 

•  planting  and  releasing  fruit  bearing  trees  and  shrubs 
in  mixed  hardwoods  and  evergreen  forests. 


Commission  Photo  by  Cutler 


Where  natural  food  is  in  short  supply,  annual  game  bird  mixture  can 
be  planted.    Millet  seeds  are  eaten  by  quail  and  turkeys. 


Turkey  Food 

The  wild  turkey  is  essentially  a  forest  bird  but  it  does 
utilize  forest  clearings  during  the  summer  and  early  fall, 
when  it  consumes  large  numbers  of  insects.  Plant  food 
eaten  by  turkeys  in  Virginia  includes  the  seeds,  fruits,  and 
buds,  of  oak,  dogwood,  corn,  grape,  beech  blackgum, 
poison  ivy,  greenbrier,  Korean  lespedeza,  crabgrass,  and 
blackberry.    To  help  turkeys: 

•  Leave  unharvested  strips  of  grain  and  legumes  adjacent 
to  woodland. 

•  Create  forest  clearings,  which  permit  the  growth  of 
grasses,  legumes,  and  fruit-producing  shrubs  and  vines. 
Plantings  of  grasses  and  clovers  in  woodland  clearings  as 
mentioned  under  "Rabbit  Food"  serve  also  as  excellent 
turkey  feeding  areas. 

Deer  Food 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  typically  a  forest  dweller  but 
often  frequents  woodland  openings,  forest  margins,  or- 
chards, and  farmland  while  feeding.  Its  diet  consists  of 
twigs  of  shrubs  and  trees,  weeds,  grasses,  acorns,  and  many 
kinds  of  fruits. 

(Food  plants  used  by  deer  in  Virginia  include  oak, 
rhododendron,  greenbrier,  maple,  mountain  laurel,  galax, 
grasses,  corn,  legumes,  blueberry,  hollyfern,  pine,  apple, 
sourwood,  dogwood,  and  sedge.) 

Deer  have  been  encouraged  in  western  Virginia  by  the 
creation  of  clearings  in  densely  forested  areas.  Not  only 
are  the  grasses,  weeds,  and  low  shrubs  and  trees  found  on 
these  clearings  eaten,  but  small  waterholes  often  established 
on  these  clearings  receive  considerable  use  by  deer. 

Garden  crops  are  relished  by  deer,  and  a  high  deer 
harvest  consisting  of  both  antlered  and  antlerless  animals 
must  be  taken  each  year  in  areas  of  high  deer  population 
to  prevent  crop  damage  by  these  highly  adaptable  vege- 
tarians. 

Waterfowl  Food 

If  you  have  a  pond  or  a  creek  which  could  be  dammed  to 
form  a  pond  on  your  land,  remember  that  most  waterfowl 
prefer  shallow  ponds  surrounded  by  marsh  and  low  grass- 
land where  food  and  cover  are  abundant.  Aquatic  water- 
fowl food  plants  often  come  in  naturally  when  you  build 
a  farm  pond,  making  it  unnecessary  to  buy  expensive 
plants  from  commercial  sources. 

Most  of  the  common  aquatic  duck  foods  such  as  the 
pondweeds  thrive  best  in  waters  that  remain  at  a  fairly 
constant  level  during  the  growing  season.  Other  moist 
soil  plants  rated  highly  as  duck  foods,  such  as  the  smart- 
weeds,  wild  millet,  and  chufa,  are  made  available  to  water- 
fowl by  drawing  the  water  level  down  during  the  plants' 
growing  season  and  re-flooding  the  area  in  the  fall. 

Pond  plants  to  encourage  are:  (in  fresh  ponds)  sago 
pondweed,  wild  rice,  wild  celery,  southern  naiad,  banana 
waterlily,  bushy  pondweed,  claspingleaf  pondweed,  long- 
leaf  pondweed,  the  grass-leaved  pondweeds,  floatingleaf 
pondweed,  watershield,  duckweed,  waterlilies,  dotted  pond- 
weed, mermaidweed,  water  smartweed;  and  (in  brackish 
ponds)  sago  pondweed,  wigeongrass,  claspingleaf  pond- 
weed, horned  pondweed,  muskgrass,  eelgrass. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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When  a  trout  rises  to  take  this  "black  gnat"  fly  and  is  creeled  by  a  fisherman,  the  stream's  food  chain  is  "broken"  because  the  stream  has  been  robbed 
of  a  source  of  nutrients.     Had  the  trout  died  in  the  stream,  it  would  have  been  converted  to  basic  nutrients  and  the  food  cycle  would  have  been  repeated. 


FOOD  CHAINS 


How  the  remarkable  link-up  between  aquatie  creatures  and  plants 

serves  fish  and  man  alike 


By  ROBERT  G.  MARTIN 

Assistant  Chief,  Fish  Division 
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ALL  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  given  at  least 
passing  thought  to  the  question  of  how  fish  grow  and 
what  they  eat.     We  all  know,   for  instance,  that  it 
takes  food  and  lots  of  it  to  produce  that  giant  bass  or  wary 
trout  of  our  dreams. 

Every  time  we  browse  through  a  fishing  catalogue  or 
visit  the  bait  counter  at  a  sporting  goods  store,  we  see 
reflections  of  some  bait  manufacturer's  idea  as  to  what 
looks  good  to  a  fish.  Strange  as  some  of  the  "creations" 
offered  at  bait  counters  may  appear,  nature  always  goes 
one  better.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  fish  food  items  that 
exist    include   some    truly   remarkable    and    grotesque   or- 


ganisms.    All  have  important  roles  to  play  in  some  stage 
of  the  life  history  of  the  various  fish  species. 

As  complicated  as  they  may  appear  on  the  surface,  the 
underlying  principles  of  food  chains  are  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Each  fish  species,  or  group  of  closely-related 
species,  has  its  own  food  chain  composed  of  organisms  that 
nature  has  selected  as  being  best  suited  to  provide  the  ideal 
diet  for  survival  and  growth  under  a  particular  set  of 
physical  and  chemical  conditions.  Naturally,  environ- 
mental factors  such  as  temperature,  clarity  of  water,  and 
type  of  bottom  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  type  and 
condition  of  the  food  chain  found  in  different  habitats. 


Daphnio.  crustaceans  which  are  commonly  found   among  the  tiny  animals  in  our  inland  lakes,  are  typical  of  a 
food  chain  "link."     They  feed  on  tiny  plant  organisms  and  are  in  turn  fed  upon  by  fish. 
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Fish  are  lured  to  the  hook  by  gsing  items  resembling  those  on  the  fish's 
regular  diet.     This  cane  pole  fisherman  uses  catalpa  worms. 

Nature  builds  her  food  chains  to  produce  fish  populations 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  a  child  uses  toy  blocks  to 
build  its  "forts"  and  "castles."  The  ultimate  size  of  the 
fish  population,  like  the  size  of  the  castle,  is  dependent 
on  the  number  or  extent  of  the  blocks  and  the  strength  of 
the  foundation. 

In  the  case  offish  food  chains,  the  foundation  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  nutrients  or  fertilizing  elements  available 
in  the  water.  This  is  true  because  all  living  organisms 
need  nitrogen,  phosphorous,  potassium,  and  calcium  to 
live  and  grow.  This  explains  why  fish  populations  in 
barren  mountain  lakes  and  streams  are  often  so  much 
smaller  than  in  rivers  coursing  through  fertile  bottom  lands. 

Beginning  with  the  smallest  and  simplest  one-cell  or- 
ganisms, which  are  capable  of  converting  the  raw  elements 
present  in  the  water  to  living  matter,  the  food  chain  builds 
up  with  each  higher  form  of  life  resting  on  the  lower. 
Imagine  a  pyramid  of  "blocks,"  with  a  broad  foundation 
of  basic  nutrients  as  the  first  layer,  microscopic  organisms 
(bacteria,  one-celled  plant  and  animal  organisms)  as  the 
second,  smaller  layer,  small  fishes  of  all  species  in  the  next 
layer,  forage  fish  species  in  fewer  numbers  above  these,  and 
predator  fish  species  in  very  small  numbers  capping  off 
the  peak  of  the  pyramid,  and  you  have  grasped  the  concept 
biologists  call  the  "pyramid  of  numbers." 

The  fisherman's  "castle"  is  the  sport  fish  population 
which  rests  on  top  of  the  various  "blocks"  of  organisms 
which  make  up  the  food  chain.  The  food  chain  cycle  is 
repeated  when  the  organisms  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain 
are  eliminated  by  old  age  or  disease.  Decay  organisms 
then  convert  them  to  the  basic  nutrients,  and  the  cycle  is 
repeated.  (They  may  also  be  eliminated  by  fisherman 
harvest,  which  robs  the  body  of  water  of  that  source  of 
basic  nutrients.) 

The  organisms  which  make  up  each  block  are  important 
to  the  organisms  in  blocks  above  and  below  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  structure.     Leave  out  one  block — one  group  of 


This    well-equipped   fly   rod   fancier    uses    an    artificial   "poppin'    bug" 
which  resembles  an  insect  fluttering  on  the  water's  surface. 

organisms — and  the  castle  crumbles;  the  food  chain  is 
broken  and  made  ineffective. 

Individual  organisms,  as  with  blocks,  can  be  interchanged 
or  substituted  to  some  extent  under  certain  conditions. 
That  is  why  fish  populations  can  exist  in  such  a  wide 
variety  of  habitats,  ranging  from  a  small  stream  in  a 
mountain  cavern  to  the  vast  oceans.  Somewhere  in  nature's 
vast  storehouse  of  food  chain  blocks  there  are  some  that 
can  be  found  for  almost  every  natural  situation. 

One  obvious  difference  in  the  analogy  of  children's 
blocks  and  fish  food  chains  is  the  dynamic  and  cyclic 
nature  of  the  organisms  making  up  the  food  chain  as  com- 
pared to  the  stability  of  the  child's  blocks.  Unlike  the 
child's  blocks,  the  living  organisms  making  up  the  food 
chain  "blocks"  are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves 
and  are  constantly  being  consumed  by  higher  organisms. 

Even  nature  hasn't  developed  a  100  percent  efficient 
perpetual  motion  machine,  however,  and  at  every  step 
in  the  food  chain  some  energy  is  lost  to  the  cycle.  Thus, 
the  shorter  the  food  chain  between  the  basic  nutrients  and  the  desired 
fish  species,  the  more  fish  it  is  possible  to  have  with  a  given 
amount  of  the  basic  nutrients. 

In  Virginia,  the  bulk  of  our  fish  management  activities 
are  directed  toward  manipulating  food  chains  to  favor 
sport  fishes.  For  instance,  in  small  watershed  ponds  with- 
out excessive  runnoff,  we  apply  artificial  fertilizers  to  in- 
crease basic  nutrients  in  order  to  support  larger  fish  popu- 
lations. We  have  found  that  fertilization  can  increase 
the  standing  crop  of  fishes  up  to  four  times  the  normal 
amount.  Fertilization  must  be  continued,  however,  since 
fish  harvest  by  fishermen  quickly  depletes  the  added 
nutrients,  which  are  stored  in  the  fish. 

Also,  by  introducing  new  forage  fish  species  such  as  the 
threadfin  shad,  we  have  vastly  increased  the  food  potential 
of  certain  large  lakes  such  as  Claytor  Lake  and  Philpott 
Reservoir.    Unlike  bream  and  other  common  insect-eating 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Why  Not  Stock  More  Elk  In  Virginia? 


By  JOHN  H.  McLAUGHLIN 

Supervising  Game  Biologist 
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EVERY  year  the  question,  "Why  not  stock  elk  in 
more  Virginia  counties?"  is  raised  in  various  parts 
of  Virginia.  This  seems  a  reasonable  question  until 
we  delve  into  the  basic  needs  of  these  animals.  The 
herds  in  western  United  States  are  found  on  vast  wilderness 
ranges  well  supplied  with  mountain  meadows  and  other 
grasslands.  Some  of  these  elk  migrate  as  much  as  30  miles 
between  winter  and  summer  ranges.  Over  60  percent 
of  their  diet  is  composed  of  grass  and  grass-like  plants. 
They  are  woodland  animals,  but  two  of  their  basic  re- 
quirements often  limit  their  ranges:  space  and  grass. 
One  can  immediately  see  the  natural  conflict  between 
elk  and  ranchers  or  farmers. 

Virginia's  largest  herd  is  located  in  the  Dismal  section 
of  Giles  and  Bland  counties.  The  heart  of  this  range  is 
a  23,000-acre  tract  on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  private  land  whose  owners  are 
extremely  tolerant.  The  entire  range,  both  public  and 
private,  is  hardly  40,000  acres — scarcely  adequate  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  elk  herd  of  any  size. 

This  herd  now  numbers  some  125  animals,  probably 
the  maximum  that  the  range  can  carry,  but  hardly  adequate 
to  maintain  a  vigorous,  productive  herd. 

Studies  in  Virginia  show  that  only  around  26  percent 
of  our  elk's  diet  is  grasses.     This  is  a  far  cry  from  a  diet 


of  60  percent  grasses  that  best  ranges  afford.  Anyone 
acquainted  with  our  range  can  see  that  most  of  this  26 
percent  grass  must  come  from  private,  cultivated  land. 
Even  with  only  125  elk,  we  cannot  furnish  them  with 
proper  food;  therefore  we  cannot  expect  the  elk  production 
rates  that  are  obtained  in  Western  herds. 

The  other  herd  in  Virginia,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Peaks  of  Otter  in  Bedford  and  Botetourt  counties,  probably 
does  not  exceed  40  animals.  Here  there  is  constant 
damage  to  orchards  and  crops,  while  lack  of  public  hunting 
land  in  this  area  makes  an  elk  harvest  nearly  impossible. 

Elk  have  been  stocked  in  about  12  Virginia  counties, 
but  only  these  two  herds  remain  because  the  areas  afford 
the  nearest  thing  to  elk  range  we  have  where  human 
interests  will  tolerate  elk. 

All  of  us  who  work  with  these  herds  are  extremely 
proud  that  we  can  still  maintain  wild  elk  in  Virginia  in 
the  face  of  an  expanding  civilization.  Anyone  can  keep 
elk  in  a  zoo  or  park-like  condition,  but  management  calls 
for  a  harvestable  surplus  for  the  hunter.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Virginia  game  com- 
mission that  this  can  be  accomplished  through  the  years 
on  a  limited  scale  by  carefully  watching  the  herd  while 
allowing  a  short  "bulls  only"  season. 

One  adult  bull  may  have  a  harem  of  15  cow  elk,  thus 


While  12  bull  elk  were 
taken  during  Virginia's 
1958  two-day  elk  season, 
only  five  were  bagged  in 
the  state's  1959  three-day 
season,  apparently  because 
of  a  decrease  in  hunting 
pressure.  These  bull-only 
seasons  should  not  hurt 
Virginia's  elk  herds  which, 
although  small,  are  as  large 
as  the  limited  elk  range  in 
Virginia  can  support. 
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were  seen  in  the  central  mountain  range,  and  that  the  most 
gobblers  (1.58  per  mile)  were  heard  in  the  eastern  pied- 
mont range. 


Author    McLaughlin    (second    from    right)    and    district   game    biologist 

Charles  H.  Peery  (second  from   left)  age  a    1,000-pound  elk  taken  in 

Giles  County  in  1958. 

the  breeding  potential  of  the  herd  would  not  be  altered 
by  such  a  season.  The  harvest  of  some  bulls  along  with 
the  natural  causes  which  take  bulls,  cows,  and  calves 
should  keep  the  herd  in  a  fairly  stable  condition. 

Our  real  problem  is  yet  to  come  on  the  Dismal  tract. 
We  have  an  excellent  young  deer  herd  coming  along  on 
the  same  range.  This  area  affords  some  of  the  finest 
deer  range  in  Virginia  because  browse,  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  deer  diet,  is  abundant.  In  the  West,  deer 
have  been  found  in  a  starvation  condition  on  good  elk 
range.  Their  basic  needs  are  that  widely  separated.  The 
Dismal  area  of  Giles  and  Bland  has  produced  some  out- 
standing buck  deer  in  two  short  seasons. 

As  long  as  we  can  maintain  a  bull  elk-buck  deer  season, 
we  "have  it  made"  but  the  time  will  come  when  we  must 
take  antlerless  deer  to  maintain  herd  balance.  One  can 
readily  see  the  implication  here.  When  a  hunter  does 
not  have  to  look  for  antlers  on  deer,  will  he  look  close 
enough  to  see  if  his  target  is  a  cow  or  calf  elk  or  a  legal 
antlerless  deer?  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  problems 
that  must  be  dealt  with  by  our  conservation  team — our 
Virginia  sportsmen  and   the  Virginia  game  commission. 


More  Gobblers  Heard 

State  game  wardens,  managers,  and  biologists  who 
participated  in  the  1959  spring  turkey  gobbler  census 
heard  considerably  more  gobblers  in  some  areas  this  year 
than  in  the  same  areas  in  1958.  Running  45  census 
routes  covering  438  miles,  the  game  commission  men 
found  that  gobbling  reached  its  peak  between  April  24 
and  May  7,  that  the  most  wild  turkeys  (1.01   per  trip) 


FOOD     CHAINS  (Continued  from  page  19) 

forage  species  which  are  restricted  to  shoreline  areas  where 
insects  occur  (usually  in  water  less  than  30-40  feet  in  depth), 
the  shad  feeds  directly  on  plankton  produced  in  the  vast 
open-water  stretches  of  large  impoundments.  Since  the 
open-water  stretches  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  area  of  most 
large  impoundments,  the  value  of  the  shad  is  substantial 
in  increasing  the  amount  of  forage  available  to  bass, 
crappie,  walleye,  and  other  predators.  Likewise,  by  elimi- 
nating one  step  in  the  food  chain — insects — the  shad  makes 
more  efficient  use  of  the  available  nutrients  by  feeding 
directly  on  the  plankton. 

Our  understanding  of  the  principles  of  food  chains  has 
led  to  another  technique  to  improve  sport  fishing.  We  have 
found  that  by  drawing  down  ponds  in  the  fall  and  removing 
non-sport  fish  species,  such  as  suckers  and  carp,  game  fish 
grow  at  a  much  faster  rate  with  the  extra  food  made  avail- 
able by  the  removal  of  the  rough  fish. 

We  have  also  found  that  by  removing  a  large  percentage 
of  the  forage  fish  (such  as  bluegill)  which  have  grown  too 
large  for  the  bass  to  eat,  it  is  possible  to  stimulate  new 
reproduction  by  the  formerly  over-crowded  forage  species 
and  thus  provide  food  for  many  more  bass. 


PROVIDE     FOOD     FOR    WILDLIFE  (Continued  from  page  1 7) 

Marsh  plants  of  value  to  waterfowl  include:  (in  fresh 
marshes)  water  smartweed,  marsh  smartweed,  southern 
smartweed,  swamp  smartweed,  waterpepper,  duckpotato, 
rice  cutgrass,  common  threesquare,  dwarf  bulrush,  bur- 
reed,  and  (in  brackish  marshes)  tidemarsh  waterhemp. 
arrowgrass,  saltmarsh  cordgrass,  saltmarsh  bulrush,  dwarf 
spikerush,  alkali  bulrush,  threesquare.  and  Walter's  millet. 
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Federal  game  management  agent  Walter  Price  and  state  game  warden  Cameron  Munden  hold  a 
punt  gun  used  in  the  early   1900  s  to  slaughter  waterfowl  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 


SLAUGHTER  GUN  EXTRAORDINARY 


Punt  Gun  Confiscated  in  1925 
Now  on  Display  at  Back  Bay 

By  MELYIX  L.  SHREYES 

Miinber  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
Bloxom,  Virginia 

Commission  Photos  by  Harrison 

THE  punt  gun  shown  on  this  page  was  seized  and 
confiscated  sometime  during  the  year  1925  in  marsh- 
land near  the  mouth  of  Broad  Creek,  an  inlet  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  located  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner 
of  Accomack  County  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia. 
Two  game  wardens  participated  in  the  seizure:  Fred 
L.  Slu eves,  of  Bloxom;  and  Fred  Mason,  of  Mears.  The 
night  hefore,  these  men  had  been  on  patrol  duty  in  nearby 
Pocomoke  Sound  and.  while  tied  up  for  the  night,  had 
heard  a  loud  detonation  in  the  vicinity.  Suspecting  that 
illegal  methods  were  being  used  to  kill  waterfowl,  they 
instituted  a  search  the  next  morning  for  the  source  of  the 
detonation  which  resulted  in  their  discovery  of  the  gun 
hidden  in  marsh  cjrass  near  the  mouth  of  Broad  Creek. 
The  weapon  was  taken  by  them  to  the  courthouse  of  Acco- 

Battery  guns  like  this  were  also  used  to  kill  large 
numbers  of  ducks  for  market. 


Retired    warden    Fred    L.    Shreves,    who, 

with    the    help    of    warden    Fred    Mason, 

seixed  the  big  gun. 

mack  County,  located  in  the  town  of  Accomac. 

The  gun  was  a  cleverly  devised  weapon  for  slaughtering 
waterfowl  on  a  wholesale  basis.  When  loaded  with  about 
a  pound  of  "T-shot"'  and  about  a  quarter-pound  of  gun- 
powder, the  gun  apparently  could  wipe  out  any  flock  of 
birds  into  which  it  was  fired.  It  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  searchlight  to  pick  out  low-flying  flocks  of  fowl 
during  the  night,  and  was  probably  lashed  to  the  deck  of 
a  boat  along  with  a  bag  of  sawdust  to  absorb  the  shock 
of  its  recoil.  These  facts  can  only  be  assumed,  inasmuch 
as  no  individual  ever  came  forth  to  claim  the  gun. 

It  i<  interesting  to  note  that  the  gun  was  confiscated 
before  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  enacted  laws  per- 
taining to  the  protection  and  conservation  of  wild  fowl  1>\ 
any  state  agency.      The  two  wardens.  Mr.  Shreves  and  Mr. 

Duck  traps  unfortunately  are  still  being  used. 
Wardens  destroy  many  each  year. 


Mason,  were  in  the  employ  of  a  privately  formed  organi- 
zation, the  Eastern  Shore  Game  Protective  Association, 
which  began  in  1917  to  police  and  protect  game  in  Acco- 
mack and  Northampton  Counties.  Some  years  later  the 
work  of  this  association  was  taken  over  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  when  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  was  established. 

The  two  wardens  who  captured  the  gun  are  still  living. 
Fred  Shreves,  now  approaching  his  seventy-seventh  birth- 
day, resides  at  Bloxom;  and  Fred  Mason  resides  at  Mears. 
These  gentlemen  remember  well  ''the  day  we  took  the 
bis;  gun,"  and  can  also  spin  other  yarns  of  their  experiences 
as  wardens  to  which  it  is  a  deliarht  to  listen.     Mr.  Shreves 


particularly  recalls  with  fondness  his  days  aboard  the 
patrol  boat  "Mallard.""  a  comfortable,  sturdy  vessel  of 
a  type  not  built  nowadays. 

Mr.  Shreves  has  provided,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
a  list  of  the  men  connected  with  the  old  Eastern  Shore 
Game  Protective  Association :  Dr.  J .  YV.  Bowdoin,  Bloxom, 
President;  Mr.  Thomas  Blackston,  Accomac,  Treasurer; 
Mr.  Thomas  Nottingham,  Cape  Charles,  Warden;  Mr. 
Edward  Doughty,  Cheriton,  Warden;  Mr.  Charles  Jester, 
Chincoteague.  Warden;  Mr.  Frank  Derickson,  Chinco- 
teague.  Warden:  Mr.  Littleton  Ward.  Red  Bank,  Warden; 
Mr.  Fred  Mason,  Mears,  Warden;  Mr.  Fred  L.  Shreves, 
Bloxom,  Warden. 


£itd  ofi  the   Month: 

SOME  birds  seem  to  want  to  be  seen.  Where  other 
birds  look  for  shelter  and  try  to  be  as  unobtrusive  as 
possible,  the  loggerhead  shrike  seeks  out  an  exposed 
perch,  the  reason  for  this  being,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  hunter  than  hunted.  Instead  of  beating  about 
the  country  in  wild  search  of  its  game,  it  sits  quietly  on 
a  wire  or  an  open  branch  waiting  until  something  moves; 
then  it  pounces  with  unerring  aim. 

The  common  name  by  which  most  school  children,  if 
they  know  it  at  all,  call  the  shrike  is  "butcher  bird." 
This  comes  not  from  the  fact  that  it  kills  things,  most  birds 
do  that,  but  from  its  habit  of  hanging  its  surplus  food  on 
a  thorn  or  the  point  of  a  barbed  wire  fence  until  it  is  ready 
to  eat  it,  often  forgetting,  however,  to  return  to  its  kill. 
The  first  part  of  its  scientific  name,  Lamus,  is  latin  for 
"butcher,"  while  the  second  part,  ludovicianus,  which  means 
"of  Louisiana,"  comes  from  its  southern  distribution.  A 
famous  Virginia  ornithologist,  William  Palmer,  divided 
our  Virginia  shrikes  into  two  races,  the  birds  of  eastern 
Virginia,  south  of  Charlottesville  being  known  as  logger- 
head shrikes,  while  those  of  western  and  northern  Virginia 
are  called  migrant  shrikes.  There  is  little  noticeable  dif- 
ference except  on  a  museum  desk. 

A  highly  specialized  bird,  the  shrike  is  built  and  acts 
like  a  little  hawk.  Smaller  than  a  robin,  it  is  yet  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  on  the  whole,  although  it  occasionally  captures 
small  birds,  a  useful  one.  It  feeds  mainly  on  mice  and 
on  the  larger  species  of  injurious  insects,  such  as  grass- 
hoppers and  caterpillars. 

In  color  the  shrike  is  so  much  like  a  mockingbird  that  it 
is  often  taken  for  one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  shape  and 
actions  arc  so  different.  Its  tail  is  shorter  and  its  bill 
heavier.  The  shrike  is  about  nine  inches  long,  with  a 
big  head  and  a  stout,  notched  bill.  In  color  it  is  gray, 
with  a  small  white  patch  in  its  wings  and  white  edges  to 
the  tail.  The  wings  are  blackish,  and  across  the  head. 
running  back  from  the  bill,  is  a  black  band. 

In  action  it  is  not  like  a  mockingbird.  It  sits  more 
quietly  and  for  longer  periods;  it  moves  with  less  dash  and 


decision,  except  when  it  darts  down  into  the  grass  for  its 
food;  and  it  flies  with  a  "twinkling"  motion  of  its  wings, 
usually  near  the  ground  in  order  to  hunt  as  it  goes. 

The  shrikes  belong  to  the  songbird  group,  so  presumably 
its  notes  would  be  considered  a  song,  but  only  by  those 
whose  ears  are  not  too  delicate.  Occasionally  indeed 
it  has  some  pleasant  notes,  but  most  of  its  calls  are  like 
the  creak  of  rubbing  metals.  The  name  "shrike"  comes, 
as  it  happens,  from  an  Icelandic  term  meaning  "shrieker." 

The  nest  of  the  shrike,  beautifully  constructed  and  with 
three  to  five  handsome  eggs,  is  usually  placed  in  a  thick 
hedge  or  a  thorn  bush.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  but  neither 
is  it  safe  to  explore.  The  writer  remembers  all  too  vividly 
the  time  when,  after  examining  a  nest  high  in  a  hawthorn, 
he  slipped  and  came  crashing  down,  to  carry  an  assorted 
lot  of  thorns  away  in  various  parts  of  his  anatomy. 

— Dr.  J.  J.  Murray 
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Most  Resource  Agencies  Receive 
Budget  Boosts 

An  analysis  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  shows  that 
most  federal  agencies  concerned  with 
natural  resource  conservation  received 
moderate  increases  in  the  budget  re- 
cently presented  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  for  the  1 961 
fiscal  year  Overall,  the  budget  pro- 
poses an  outlay  of  $79.8  billion  as  com- 
pared to  $78.4  billion  for  the  current 
year. 

The  President  again  singled  out  for  op- 
position the  sewage  treatment  works  con- 
struction grants  program  and  recommended 
it  be  cut  back  from  the  $45  million  voted  by 
Congress  each  year  since  1956  to  $20  million. 

Otherwise,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
pollution  control  activities  received  substantial 
budgetary  increases.  Grants  to  states  and 
interstate  agencies  for  building  their  own 
programs  would  be  kept  at  the  maximum 
authorization,  $3  million.  Funds  for  enforce- 
ment, research,  basic  data  collection,  technical 
assistance  and  development  of  comprehensive 
pollution  control  programs  were  boosted  from 
$4,273,900  to  $6,393,000  in  1961. 

If  Congress  approves  the  budget  estimates, 
both  bureaus  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
will  get  direct  appropriation  increases.  How- 
cver,  most  of  a  $4!^  million  boost  for  "manage- 
ment and  investigation"  of  sport  fisheries  and 
wildlife  resources  was  made  necessary  when 
all  Duck  Stamp  revenues  were  earmarked  for 
land  acquisition.    The  Bureau  of  Commercial 


Fisheries  was  held  at  the  same  level  except  for 
a  $2  million  increase  in  funds  for  new  research 
vessels  and  laboratory  facilities. 

The  National  Park  Service  would  get  in- 
creases of  $2.3  million  for  management  and 
protection,  $1.2  million  for  maintenance  and 
$7  million  for  construction,  including  roads. 
The  Geological  Survey  would  get  $43,365,000 
for  surveys  and  research,  compared  to  $42,- 
350.000    for    this    year,    and    the    Bureau    of 
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don't  care  how  much  fun  you're  having, 
I'm  calling  the  plumber!" 


C.   D.   Rivenbark   of   Richmond   bagged  this   nice 

11 -point     buck     January     1     on     Camp     Pickett. 

It  weighed  177  pounds. 


Indian  Affairs  would  see  its  funds  for  "re- 
sources management"  increased  from  $22,- 
202,000  to  $22,684,000.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  already  underfinanced,  is  the  ex- 
ception among  Interior  Department  agencies,  re- 
ceiving a  cut  of  $170,000. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Con- 
servation Reserve  Soil  Bank  program  was  al- 
located (361,783,000  for  continuing  existing 
contracts  but  no  advance  authorization  for  ex- 
pansion ia  permissible  in  1961  unless  Congress 
extends  the  basic  act.  The  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  Service  (ACPj  has  $242,- 
600,000  budgeted  for  I960  crop-year  practice 
payments  but  would  be  cut  from  $250  million 
lo  >!()<>  million  in  the  advance  authorization 
lui  1961  practices.  The  fire  ant  control  pro- 
gram, promoted  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  would  be  continued  at  the  82.4 
million  level.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
gets  a  ss  million  increase  for  watershed  pro- 
tection which  is  partially  offiwl  l>\  a  S^  million 
reduction  in  flood  prevention  project  funds. 
I  he  ( iicai  Plains  conservation  program  would 

he    held    Stead)     81    110    million    as    would    ^nil 

Conservation  District  operations  at  S82.8 
million. 


The  Forest  Service  budget  indicates  an 
overall  rise  of  some  $11  million  in  direct  ap- 
propriations: $6.3  million  for  protection  and 
management  and  $4.7  million  for  public-use 
facilities  and  recreational  areas,  thus  advanc- 
ing Part  I  of  "Operation  Outdoors."  Part  II, 
wildlife  habitat  management,  however,  was 
held  at  the  1960  level,  $1,270,000. 

The  Army  Engineer  budget  for  planning, 
construction  and  operation  of  flood  control  and 
navigation  projects  totals  $934,544,000  as  com- 
pared to  $868,164,949  for  fiscal  1960.  A 
boost  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from , 
$132,466,171  to  $173,950,000  for  "construction 
and  rehabilitation"  is  proposed. 

Texas  Governor  Will  Address  NWF 
Convention 

The  Governor  of  Texas,  Price  Daniel, 
will  present  the  welcoming  and  keynote 
address  at  10  a.m.  on  March  4,  1960, 
when  the  24th  annual  National  Wild- 
life Federation  convention  opens  in  the 
Adolphus  Hotel  in  Dallas.  Gov.  Daniel 
accepted  the  speaking  assignment  invi- 
tation extended  by  Hayden  Head  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a  member  of  the  Feder- 
ation's Board  of  Directors. 

Gov.  Daniel,  newspaper  publisher 
and  attorney,  is  well-qualified  to  ad- 
dress the  conservationists.  As  a  former 
U.  S.  Senator,  he  served  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  deals  with  legislation 
relating  to  fisheries  and  wildlife,  inland 


This  6-point,  126-pound  pure  albino  white-tailed 
deer  wat  taken  in  Greensville  County  on  Decem- 
ber 9,   1958,  by  teonard  Webb,  Jr.,  reports  game 
warden  C.  L.  Collins. 
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waterways  and  other  natural  resources. 
The  Federation  convention,  which 
will  attract  delegates  from  the  organi- 
zation's 49  affiliates  in  the  states  and 
territories,  will  extend  through  noon 
of  March  6.  It  will  immediately  pre- 
cede the  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  March  7-9  at  the 
nearby  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Dallas. 

Excellent  Cottontail  Rabbit  Booklet 
Available 

"The  cottontail   is  as  American   as 
popcorn  and  fried  chicken,  and  just  as 


beloved.  He's  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  and  his  bobbing,  powder- 
puff  tail  is  the  trademark  of  our  out- 
doors." 

So  begins  an  excellent  new  booklet, 
7 he  Cottontail  Rabbit,  just  published  by 
the  Conservation  Department,  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation.  Pre- 
pared by  John  Madson  of  the  depart- 
ment's staff,  the  booklet  is  a  highly  read- 
able and  informative  explanation  of 
the  hows  and  whys  of  rabbit  popu- 
lations, factors  that  account  for  rabbit 
ups-and-downs,  food  and  cover  needs, 
and  hunting  tips.    The  56-page,  paper- 
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"Fishing  for  Fun"  Wins  Approval 


A  "Fishing  for  Fun"  experiment  con- 
ducted by  biologists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  with  co- 
operation of  the  National  Park  Service, 
was  instituted  to  determine  its  accepta- 
bility by  park  visitors,  and  to  establish 
whether  or  not  native  trout  populations 
would  build  up  under  the  plan.  To 
date,  results  from  both  standpoints  are 
gratifying.  Park  visitors  in  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  especially 
those  from  geographical  areas  lacking 
in  good  trout  waters,  have  shown  great 
interest  in  the  sport  fishing  program. 

Fishing  for  fun,  sometimes  called  the 
Hazzard  Plan  after  Dr.  A.  S.  Hazzard 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
its  first  proponent,  means  returning  all 
but  trophy  fish  (over  16  inches)  to  the 
water  unharmed.  No  size  or  creel 
limits  or  seasons  are  necessary  and  every 
fisherman  has  an  equal  chance  for  fish, 
depending  on  his  ability.  It  is  a  plan 
designed  to  provide  more  trout  fishing 
for  more  fishermen  in  limited  or  easy- 
access  streams.    Barbless  hooks  are  used. 


From  Fish  and  Wildlijr  Report,  November  1959 


Trout  populations  have  increased 
between  1955-1959  in  four  sport  fishing 
streams  on  which  the  plan  is  in  effect. 
This  fall's  stream  survey  indicates  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  Fish- 
ing pressure  has  not  fallen  off  in  these 
four  sport  fishing  streams  but  does 
fluctuate  depending  on  weather  con- 
ditions. 

Numerous  reports  from  non-resident 
visitors  indicate  they  favor  this  sport 
fishing  program  and  enjoy  angling  for 
native  trout.  Figures  compiled  for  the 
period  September  1,  1958,  through  May 
15,  1959,  from  censuses  taken  on  the 
four  Fishing  for  Fun  streams  show  that 
an  estimated  2,600  fishermen  caught 
approximately  14,230  fish.  Averages 
of  trout  caught  per  hour  ranged  from 
1.5  to  9.6.  During  these  checks  no 
trophy  fish  were  recorded ;  however, 
one  verified  report  was  received  of  a 
trophy  catch   in   Bradley   Fork. 

The  states  of  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  also  experimenting  with  Fish- 
ing for  Fun  on  streams  and  lakes.  Pre- 
liminary reports  from  the  projects  indi- 
cate success. 


bound  booklet  is  illustrated  with 
sketches  by  Maynard  Recce  and  black 
and  white  photographs,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  can  be  obtained 
without  charge  on  individual  request 
to  the  Conservation  Department,  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation,  East 
Alton,  Illinois. 

"Zero  Tolerance"  Is  Set  On  Fire  Ant 
Chemical 

An  action  stopping  further  usage 
of  the  pesticide  heptachlor,  chemical 
widelv  used  in  the  controversial  fire 
ant  control  program,  under  conditions 
which  result  in  residues  on  harvested 
crops  has  been  announced  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  the  Jan. 
19,1 960,  issue  of  the  Federal  Register,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation. The  order  follows  a  proposal 
published  Oct.  27,  1959,  to  rescind  the 
FDA  regulation  which  has  permitted 
small  residues  of  heptachlor  in  har- 
vested food  and  forage  crops  shipped 
interstate. 

All  But  One  of  the  Whoopers 

By  November  13,  all  but  one  of  the 
32  whooping  cranes  that  went  north 
from  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
had  returned  to  this  Texas  wintering 
area.  Although  only  two  young  birds 
had  arrived  by  then,  giving  a  total 
count  of  33  birds,  it  is  gratifying  to 
realize  that  so  many  adults  made  a 
safe  journey  to  the  wintering  grounds. 
These  are  the  potential  breeders  for 
next  spring  in  the  North,  providing 
they  get  to  the  breeding  grounds  safely. 
The  late  spring  breakup  in  the  North 
was  possibly  a  factor  which  contributed 
to  the  poor  production  of  these  birds 
during  the  past  summer. 

Water  Stamp  to  be  Issued  at  National 
Watershed  Congress 

A  water  conservation  4-cent  postage 
stamp  will  be  issued  in  connection  with 
the  7th  National  Watershed  Congress 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  18,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute. 

The  water  stamp  will  be  the  seventh 
"conservation  series"  stamp  to  be  re- 
leased since  1956.  The  others  include 
four  wildlife  issues,  a  forest  stamp,  and 
a   soil  conservation  stamp. 
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Trout  Stocking  in  Virginia  Underway 

Over  half  a  million  one-  and  two- 
year-old  trout  raised  at  Virginia  game 
commission  hatcheries  are  being  stocked 
in  136  streams  and  two  lakes  in  40 
western  Virginia  counties  this  spring. 

The  first  truckloads  of  brooks  and 
rainbows  headed  for  the  streams  on 
January  28. 

fewer  waters  are  being  stocked  this 
year  than  last,  when  141  streams  and 
three  lakes  were  stocked,  because  some 
streams  have  been  closed  to  the  public 
while  others  were  judged  too  small  or 
too  warm  for  trout  survival. 

Included  in  the  latter  category  is 
commission-owned,  68-acrc  Scott-Wise 
Lake  near  Coeburn.  The  high  tem- 
perature and  low  dissolved  oxygen  con- 
tent of  its  water  in  mid-July  was  found 
to  be  lethal  to  trout.  Surplus  crappie 
were  removed  when  the  lake  was  drawn 
down  in  November,  30,000  bluegill  and 
redear  sunfish  and  3,000  largemouth 
bass  have  been  stocked  there,  and  the 
lake  will  be  opened  to  fishing  on 
June  20. 

Added  to  the  stocking  list  was  Smith 
Creek  in  Alleghany  County.  Mid-sea- 
son stocking  will  be  carried  out  on 
larger  streams  including  the  Smith, 
Dan,    and    Jackson    Rivers 


(  '(HiunivMoii  PbotO  by  I  I 
Hundreds  of  dead  fish  were  found  along  the 
Shenandoah  River  below  Front  Royal  in  De- 
cember. Fungus  on  a  poisoned  bluegill  is  being 
examined  by  fish  biologist  Jim  Padfield,  Warren 
County  warden  Jim  Simpson,  warden  supervisor 
R.  S.  "Slu"  Purks,  and  Stafford  County  warden 
Darrell  A.  Farrell. 
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Only  34  Tags  Returned 

Only  34,  or  14  percent,  of  the  249 
tags  placed  on  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  bass  in  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  River  last  June  have  been 
returned  to  the  state  game  commission. 
A  one-dollar  reward  is  given  fishermen 
returning    the   metal   and   plastic   tags. 


Over  1,000  Convicted  of  Game,  Fish 
Law   Violations    in   Two   Months 

Virginia's  state  game  wardens  trav- 
elled 67 1,222  miles,  checked  the  licenses 
of  78,184  hunters  and  fishermen,  and 
saw  963  hunters  and  51  fishermen  con- 
victed of  game  and  fish  law  violations 
during  November  and  December  of 
1959. 

A  total  of  SUi.OlH  in  lines,  which 
goes  to  the  stale  literal*)  fund,  and 
S6,OH3  in  court  costs  was  paid  during 
the  two  months  by  the  coin  acted  law- 
breakers. 

I  hiring  the  period,  violators  also  paid 
almost  (1,500  in  replacement  costs  for 
15  deer,  one  turkey,  four  squirrels,  and 
two  muskrats  taken  illegally. 


Game  Warden  Relates  Story  of  Doe- 
Encumbered  Buck 

A  fantastic  feat  of  endurance  by  one 
of  Augusta  County's  whitetails  which 
escaped  arrow  and  gun  last  fall  has 
been  authenticated  by  Game  Warden 
Houston  I.  (Jack)  Todd. 

As  Warden  Todd  explained  it,  an 
unidentified  Grottoes  man  went  walk- 
ing up  an  old  CCC  camp  road 
near  Rip-Rap  and  Payne's  Run  re- 
cently and  came  across  a  10-point  buck, 
deer  with  a  body  of  a  dead  doe  impaled 
on  one  of  his  antlers.  The  man  suc- 
ceeded in  roping  the  deer  and  fastening 
it  to  a  tree.  Several  other  persons 
helped  to  remove  the  carcass  from  the 
buck's  antlers  and  cut  him  loose.  En- 
raged at  his  capture,  the  unappreciative 
animal  charged  the  group  and  several 
persons  were  forced  to  take  to  trees  to 
escape   his   sharp   spikes. 

The  only  explanation  for  the  un- 
believable incident  was  offered  by  War- 
den Todd  who  said  the  buck  had  evi- 
dently been  fighting  with  another  buck 
over  the  doe  during  rutting  season. 
The  doe  apparently  got  in  the  way 
during  the  fight  and  was  impaled  on 
the  antler,  he  said. 


Dr.  Burd  McGinnes,  leader  of  the  Virginia  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Blacksburg, 
determined  that  this  young  buck,  found  near 
Little  Stony  Creek  in  Giles  County,  was  killed  by 
a  bobcat  which  jumped  the  deer  from  a  tree  in 
an  abandoned  orchard.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  cat  to  cover  the  body.  This  is  an 
unusual  occurrence  in  Virginia. 
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Orange 

County 

Hunt 


Text  and  photos  by  GEORGE  H.  HARRISON 


Foxhunters    are   not  interested  in   killing  foxes  but  do  pursue  them,  so 

they    are    required   to    have    hunting    licenses.      Game    warden   Gordon 

Wilkes  checks  the  license  of  Master  of  the  Hunt  Charles  Turner. 


(»(J  I  ^HE   redcoats   are   coming"    in    Fauquier    County, 

I    Virginia,  doesn't  mean  that  the  British  are  attacking. 

It  means  that  the  fox  hunters  are  afield  with  hounds 

and  horses  in  pursuit  of  that  age-old  quarry,  the  red  fox. 

The  Orange  County  Hunt  Club  was  organized  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  in  1900  by  a  small  group  of  men  living 
in  Goshen,  N.  Y.  In  early  autumn  of  that  year  drag 
hunting  was  started  and  became  very  popular.  The  New 
Yorkers  found  that  they  didn't  have  much  time  to  hunt 
because  of  bad  weather,  however,  so  in  1902,  after  winter 
set  in  at  Goshen,  the  club  moved  to  Warrenton,  Virginia. 
They  also  hunted  near  The  Plains,  located  north  of  War- 
renton. 

After  the  hunting  season  of  1903-04,  the  group  that 
hunted  in  Virginia  became  a  separate  organization  but 
retained  the  Orange  County  name. 


Now,  more  than  half  a  century  later,  the  Orange  County 
Hunt  Club  is  still  an  active  and  growing  group  of 
enthusiastic  fox  hunters.  Three  times  a  week,  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  March  31,  stylish  men  and  women  meet  with 
their  beautiful  horses,  grooms,  and  a  pack  of  the  finest 
fox  hounds  to  be  found  anywhere.  On  good  weather 
days,  as  many  as  75  mounted  hunters  take  to  the  field 
following  the  Master  of  the  Hunt,  the  Whip  (in  charge  of 
dogs),  and  the  Huntsman  (in  charge  of  hunters).  These 
three  men  wear  the  red  coats;  the  hunters  usually  wear 
black  or  tweed. 

Although  the  object  of  the  hunt  is  the  fox,  they  rarely 
catch  the  animal.  They  feel  that  it  is  best  to  spare  him  for 
another  day's  hunt. 

(Our  cover  this  month  features  the  Whip,  the  Hunts- 
man, and  the  club's  fine  pack  of  hounds.) 


Members  of  the  Orange  County  Hunt  Club  take  to  the  field  three  times  a  week  in  good  weather  to  ride  "to  the  hounds. 


FALSE  "CORAL"   SNAKES  OF  VIRGINIA 


SCARLET  SNAKE 
(Cemophora  coccinea) 

Head— red  and  white 
Belly— white 


Head— red  and  white 
Bands  or  rings  com- 
pletely encircle  the  body 


SCARLET   KING  SNAKE 
(Lampropeltis  doliata   doliata) 


Red  saddles  bordered 
in  black. 

Belly  checkered  in  black 
and  white. 


COASTAL  PLAIN  MILK  SNAKE 
(Lampropeltis  dcliata  temporalis) 


CORAL  SNAKE 
This  poisonous  snake  is  not  a  Virginia 
reptile.  It  is  found  in  southeastern  United 
States  from  North  Carolina  and  Florida  to 
Mexico. 


Red  and  yellow  rings 
closely  associated. 
Snout  black. 
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